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For the Companion. 


LOST IN THE WOODS. 


Many a boy may laugh at getting lost in the 
woods, but it is no langhing matter. And it is 
easy to lose one’s self in quite a small enclosure 
that is covered with trees and undergrowth. 

Thousands of boys have been lost again and 
again without knowing it, for the simple reason 
that the woods in which they were astray were so 
small that a few hundred steps in any direction 
brought them to a public road or open pasture. 

In the northern woods of New England it is 
dangerous to plunge into the forest on either side 
of an old deserted logging path in pursuit of a 
flushed partridge, without taking precautions to 
get back. If, as is common, you flush the bird 
two or three times before getting a shot, you will 
often, in less than ten minutes after you have | 
left the logging path, find it difficult to remember | 
your way back. 

The owner now of one of the hotels on Saranac | 
Lake, Adirondacks, an old guide and trapper, 
told me of one of his adventures. He started out | 
one evening years ago from his then humble | 
cottage to go down into the swamp, not five 
hundred yards away, to cut a few cedar poles. 
Without taking the precaution to note the | 
direction of the wind he entered the swamp, with 
his axe over his shoulder, and stayed in there 
three days before he found his way out to that 
large lake. 

With a companion and guide, I once started 
at dusk from a trout pond in the New Hampshire 
mountains to walk through a swamp, not one- 
eighth of a mile in extent. We intended to reach 
camp, established in an opening just beyond, but 
we travelled round all night to find it, and came 
out in the morning upon a Inghway, three miles 
distant from the camp. 

Let me mention some few common-sense ideas 
that will help you to extricate yourself from such 
a dilemma. 

When you are about to plunge suddenly into 
the forest, from any beaten path, pause a moment 
to note the position of the sun, and the direction 
of the wind. If you do not take this precaution, 
the excitement of chasing your game will almost 
invariably cause you to lose your true locality. 
But with a knowledge of the position of the sun 
and the direction of the wind as they relate to the 
path you have been travelling, it is easy to 
retrace your steps. 

When it first dawns upon you that you are lost, 
do not commence to walk rapidly im any direc- 
tion. That is, possibly, the worst thing that you 
can do. Furthermore do not attempt to make a 
straightforward course in any direction, unless 
the sun shines perfectly clear, for it has been 
often proved that one walks in a greater or less 
circle, and returns upon his own tracks. 

Sit down quietly and think over the direction in 
which you have come in pursuit of your game. 
In this you succeed ‘according to the strength of 
your bump of locality. 

Some persons are seemingly endowed. with the 
homing faculty of pigeons. Dogs and cats 
carried to great distances have often returned to 
their old haunts. All wild animals are possessed 
of this homing faculty and some human beings 
have it in high degree. 

When you have decided the direction in which 
you think ‘you ought to proceed, start forward, | 
blazing the trees with your knife, or breaking | 
off limbs, at every few steps. If you do not find 
the path after going far enough to feel confident 
that you should have done so had your course | 
been correct, then turn back and follow your 
marked trees, to the pomt from which you 
started. Then take a directly opposite direction, 
and try again. If you do not succeed this time, 
mark out line after line as from a common centre. 
In this way you must finally get out, if you have 
wandered no great distance from the logging 
path. 

A compass will be of no very great service to 
you, unless you know the direction in winch the | 
logging path runs. Should you know that, the 
task will be easy, but if you do not know it, your 
compass is useful only as helping to keep you on 
any course you may determine to follow. 

Even then your compass-course will be only in | 
a general direction, for with compass in hand, | 
you will be continually turning to the right or the 
left to avoid obstacles, such as trees, rocks and 
fallen timber. Unless you know something of 
the general direction in which you have been 
proceeding, the compass is valueless to start you 
in the right way. 

If you are badly lost, and cannot find your 
logging path by the above method, sit down 
quietly and determine upon a direction on which 
to walk. Keep that course, if you have no 
compass, by the direction of the wind and the 
position of the sun, correcting it at times but, 
never changing it. Any course will, after a few 
miles, bring you to some running water. 

Follow this downward, and it must eventually | 
















| **He seems 


bring you out to some larger sheet of water or 
river, which if followed from its outlet, or beside 
its banks, must finally pass some settlement. 

If you have no compass many natural signs 
will give you the direction of the north, such as 
the position of the sun in the heavens, the north 


| star at night, the moss that accumulates on the 


northern sides of the trees, or the direction of 
running water, if you know the general lay of the 


| land. 
| Above all, keep cool and remember that 


nothing can be so foolish and reckless as to walk 
about without any fixed plan in hopes to strike 
the lost trail. DovGLas Frazar. 
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THE DISREPUTABLE CUCKOO 


The cuckoo's coming to England 1s the certain 
sign that winter is over. But the date of his 
coming is as uncertain as the arrival of spring. 
to come when he likes,’ said a 
Dorsetshire laborer who, in common with rural 
England, was eagerly listening tor its note. The 
popular feeling in England 1s strongly in favor of 
the cuckoo, though a writer in the London 
Spectator says that except as a weather-sign he 
fails to find one redeeming point in the hfe of the 
bird. He gives these reasons for his judgment: 


He is a “‘vagrom man,” as Dogberry would 
say; a vulgarian, a disreputable parasite. Yet 
he is in some ways an interesting creature, and 
the world has always a fondness for interesting 
scamps. He is an impostor so complete that the 
mere catalogue of his deceptions rouses curiosity. 

From the egg, which imitates in size and color 
that of the harmless skylark, to the full and 
fraudulent plumage of maturity, which clothes the 
indolent cuckoo in the garb of the fierce and 
active sparrow-hawk, he lives forever under false 
colors. 

Though he looks like a hawk, he is an insect- 
eater. He has two toes pointing forward and two 


backward, like a woodpecker; but he cannot | 


climb. He is devoid of natural affection, and 
never works for his wife, any more than she does 
for her children. 

There was once a cuckoo in Germany who 
hatched her own eggs; and another has been 
known to feed its young one, when the foster- 
mother, a hedge-sparrow, had been killed. 

But these instances are rare exceptions to the 
rule of cuckoo life. In Spain, a large cuckoo is 
the especial parasite of the magpie, and lays eggs 
= almost exactly resemble those of the latter 
bird. 

Yet in America there are honest cuckoos—two 
species—which build nests, though bad ones, and 
hatch their own eggs. They will even decoy 
visitors from the nest by the affectionate arts 
which so many birds make use of to divert danger 
from their young to themselves. 

The career of the young European cuckoo is 
one of worldly success from his first chipping the 
shell to his late departure from our shores. He 
is born with a special contrivance in the structure 
of his hack to enable him to hoist his foster- 
brothers out, and never rests till he has done so, 
and made things quiet and comfortable. 

The foster-parents then pamper the young 
cuckoo with a silly infatuation, due, apparently, 
to its size and appetite. ‘See what a fine child 
we have got!" is the obvious feeling of a pair of 
wagtails or hedge-sparrows fussing round a young 
cuckoo, which, though fully fledged, is too lazy 
to feed itself. 

Even other young birds, if placed in the same 
cage with a young cuckoo, soon begin to feed it. 
Yet after all the spoiling which it receives, the 
cuckoo is a thoroughly ill-conditioned, surly, and 
spiteful bird. A young one which was daily fed 
by a thrush no older than itself which was confined 
in the same cage, pecked the poor bird’s eye out 
because it ventured to eat a worm itself. 
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A DOLL HOSPITAL. 


Expedients for taking up the mind of the weary | 


patient, and relieving the tedium of hospital life, 


| have long been an object of research with kind- | 


hearted physicians and nurses; but the San 
Francisco Chronicle describes one which is to be 
seen in the Children’s Hospital in that city, which 
owes its inception to no humanitarian hint or 
professional happy thought. 


The thing might almost be said to have invented 
itself; it grew apparently out of a sort of 
homeeopathic instinct, enabling the pensioners of 
care and sympathy to help on their own cause 
by practising care and sympathy for others. It 
is a play-house hospital inside a real hospital. 

The dollhouse has four rooms, each about two 
feet square, and for these, out of small wooden 
and paper boxes, pieces of broomstick and match- 
wood, strips of old tin and old kid gloves, and 


bits of silk, muslin and lace, the whole conven- | 
tional framework of a hospital—operating-room, | 


cot-rooms, ‘‘private ward,’’ and the like—has 
been constructed by the ingenious hands of two 


little girl patients, Mamie and Dora, and fitted out | 
with lilliputian dollware and furniture to the 


last detail of cunning imitation. 

Here, in the tiny beds or chairs, the doll 
patients are placed, registered, diagnosed, pre- 
scribed and cared for with amusing gravity Dy 


| the little nurses. 


The particulars of their management and the 
names of their diseases are very entertaining, as 
given in the Chronicle, but it is enough to say 
that these child invalids become so absorbed in 
the play-sicknesses of their dolls as almost to 
forget their own complaints. 

And the pleasantest circumstance of all is the 
active interest which all the real little patients 
throughout the real hospital take in the make 
believe. Although the establishment and fur- 
nishing of the dolls’ hospital were the sole work 
of Mamie and Dora, every other child about the 
place seems to feel himself or herself a partner in 
the enterprise. It is a constant subject of 
conversation in all the wards. The little patients 
who are able to walk never seem to tire of going 
to look at the dollhouse. 
himself upon the sun piazza, where the model 
hospital is kept, also finds a crowd of little ones 
with splints and crutches inspecting the dolls and 
showing all the enthusiasm of a new-comer. 


The visitor who finds | 
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| Twelve New Recipes, by Mrs. Lincoln. 
s | Ask your Stove-dealer, or send postal to 


| WALKER & PRATT MFG. CO., Boston. 


No Steam. No Odor. 
\ . 





REPLETE WITH FALL STYLES. 
Cabbage, Onions, Ham, ete., no 


| EDWARD KAKAS & SONS, 
longer a terror to the household. 
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162 Tremont St., Boston, Mass. Steamless and Odorless, or 
| money refunded, 
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| Boston, Mass. “Ask your Stove Dealer for them. 
All our Cookers Stamped with our Name. 
Like an Expensive Watch. 

Appearance, time and durability are all f )} 
there, yet it costs only $4 to $15 in many REMEMBER 
Styles; Cc BY 
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_ ’ Extra é 

. xtra 4 
Quick-winding is kK B R $ 

e e KaZzOr 6 

Waterbury. f y 

“ requires absolutely no honing what- @ 

% f ever in private use. This can be truly 2) 

Your jeweler sells it. st : said of no other razor under the sun. * 

f If your dealer hasn’t it, send $2.00 to ‘ 

FOR GROVER’S | (© A. J. SILBERSTEIN, N. E. Manager, >) 
LADIES a 


89 and gt Bedford St., Boston. 
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ne 
SHOES TENDER 


FEET 


| Are specially intended to comfort those | 
who suffer with aching Corns and Bunions. | ana 


Every Pair Hand Made. 
SOLD BY 
LEADING RETAILERS. 
MANUFACTURED BY 
J. J. GROVER’S SONS, Lynn, Mass. 





CONSUMPTION 


all lung diseases in the early stages prevente:| 
by the use of Winchester’s 


HYPOPHOSPHITE OF LIME AND SODA. 


It is a Pure Solution and will not disarrange the 
most delicate stomach. 


Send for circular. Price, 81.00 per bottle. 
SOLD BY DRUGGISTS. 
WINCHESTER & CO., Chemists, 
162 William St., New York. 








OXIDIZED SILVER HANDLE. 


A Dove cut from a package of the 


FAMOUS 


IVORINE Washing Powder 


and sent to us with Six 2-cent Stamps will bring you by 
return mail this beautiful 


Columbus Souvenir Spoon. 


We will send 


For 2 Doves and 24 cents, 2 Spoons, for 3 Doves 
and 36 cents, 3 Spoons. 








SPECIAL OFFER. For 6 Doves and 72 cents we 
will send Six Spoons in handsome Plush Case. 








See what readers of THE Companion say about the Spoon. 


BosTon, MASS., September 2, 1895. 
Messrs. J. B. Wilhams Co., Glastonbury, Conn. 

DEAR Sirs. — Enclosed please find one dove and six two-cent stamps for one of 
your Columbus Souvenir Spoons. One of my friends has rt received one and I 
think it’s a beauty.— Yours respectfully, LILLIAN A. WHALEY. 

PAWTUCKET, R. L.. September 1, 18% 

I have just received the beautiful Columbus Souvenir Spoon and am more that 
pleased with it. I like it so much that I want a set in the plush case, so T enclos« 
six doves and 72 cents. MISS L. C. MORSE. 


PLEASANT DALE. ME., September 4. 1893. 
I received the three Souvenir Spoons and think they are lovely. Please end oe 
pene more. which betes — gn i ike aa ones ane co ghey nie 
pwder I have ever used, it makes my clothes so beautifully white and clean. 
™ 7 : a MRS. * A. SUTHERLAND 


NEW HAVEN, CONN., August 31. 1805. 
The Souvenir Spoons received. We are delighted with them. They art 
little beauties. Respectfully yours, MINNIE P. GOODSELL 


NoRTH ANDOVER, MASs., September 4, 18%. 

Please find enclosed a dove together with 12 cents in stamps for one of ie 
Columbus Souvenir Silver Spoons. Have tried all kinds of washing powder but lik 
Ivorine best as it is the only one that does not hurt my hands. EI 





BOWL M. BRAINERD. 


INLAID WITH GOLD 


These letters are selected from hundreds received every day. 


bas If your Grocer does not keep Ivorine ask him to get 


it for you. See Dove Picture on every package. Address, 


THE J. B. WILLIAMS COMPANY, 


Box B, Glastonbury, Conn. 





See our full-page advertisement in Youth's Companion of August 24. 
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you know nothing about me, not even my name. 
Don't you want to know my name?’ suddenly 
flashing into a smile. 

“Yes, I do, but I haven't dared to ask it.”” 

“It’s Olive Green.” 

Tom could not help laughing a little. 

“Just the color of the Mason house,” he said. 

‘And I want to speak to you, too,”’ said Tom, ‘Very likely. It's been a popular color for 
bringing the one chair out into the porch and | houses. I don’t think it ought to have been 
placing it for his companion. But she hardly | allowed, though. But you see I had a spinster 
seemed to take any notice of what he had said. 

“I'm very sorry, just as sorry as you can be, 
about that advertisement,” she went on, hurriedly. 
“And I'm going right away now. I hope I 
haven’t put you to much trouble.” 

‘But it isn’t time for the stage for at least two 
hours !"’ exclaimed Tom. 

“I thought I would walk a little ways,"’ she 
answered. She did not say, what was true, that 
her last money was spent for her passage to &e 
Boltby. 4 

“But wait!’ cried Tom, almost stammering 
now in his eagerness to speak before she really 
disappeared through the open door into the yard. 
“TI was going to ask you if you'd stay for a while 
now my brother is sick. I suppose he has the 
measles. Are you afraid of taking the measles ?”’ 

“Not a bit afraid. Besides I’ve had it, and I 
know something about that disease; the main 
thing is to make sure that they come out. You 
must keep him warm, and saffron tea is good to 
bring em out.” 

She spoke almost with gaiety. ‘The sudden 
relief in the knowledge that she could stay for the 
present, and that she was really needed, was 
almost too much for her. She wanted to laugh 
and to cry. 

She did not think she would have stayed unless 
the younger boy had been ill. Now she knew it 
was not compassion that prompted ‘Mr. 
Wallis,’ as she called him, to ask her. 

“Well, I'll get breakfast,’’ she said. 
“And if you'll leave that cream, I'll see 
that it turns into butter before noon.” 

‘Really ?"’ said ‘Tom, joyfully. ‘Do 
you know how ?” 

“IT should think so. Haven't I lived 
on a farm all my life almost? You 
can go and milk. Your hired man is 
coming.” 

She hurried away and began silently 
and rapidly to make a fire in the cvok- 
stove. Then she went softly to the 
bedroom door. She had bound a wet 
handkerchief about Alf's head after 
having bathed his face and hands. Im- 
mediately he had grown calmer, and 
was now asleep. "She shut the door 
and went with almost noiseless energy 
to the task of getting breakfast. 

When the head of the house and his 
hired man had finished the chores, they 
found awaiting them on the tidily 
arranged table a plate of sour-miik 
biscuits, an omelette, and some clear, 
delicious coffee. 

Tom had thought he had no appetite, 
but he ate a hearty breakfast. Jabez 
Jones did not speak until he leaned 
back with a satisfied manner 

“TI declare,’’ he exclaimed, “I knew 
I was morta! sick of baching it, but I 
didn’t begin to think how different a 
woman ‘d make things'” 

Tom also was conscious of a sense of well-| aunt who insisted upon naming me after herself, 
being which he had not known for a long time. | and she gave me a gold-lined silver cup with 
He asked Jabez presently if he would hitch the | ‘Olive Green’ marked on it for the privilege. I 
horses into the hay-rick, but he purposely | suppose 1 ought to be grateful that I'm not called 
remained behind. When he and the stranger| Burnt Sienna or Indigo Blue; Rose Madder 
were alone he began: wouldn't have been very bad.” 

**We haven't settled about your wages yet.” Tom laughed again. 

“Iam going to settle that question myself,’ | rose from the table and turned toward the door. 

Was the quick response. ‘You told me how you 
Were situated last night. If you are willing, I'll | different voice: 
Stay here a month and work for my board; per-| ‘You ought to ask for references. 
haps I sha’n’t earn any more’n that. After that you some excellent ones, but they’ll come from 
time we'll make a new arrangement—if you need | up in Vermont from people you don't know. 
me.”’ 

Tom's face flushed hotly. The arrangement and they'll praise the butter I used to make,” 
was such a relief to him that it seemed as if he | smiling again. ‘I came down to Boston to find 
must be wrong to accept it; and his proud spirit | a place in some store, or something of that sort 
shrunk from being under any obligation, and to | for a while. Of course I couldn't find anything. 
& stranger, too. | My money was about gone, and besides I found 

“I must pay you wages,”’ he began. | I was longing for the country again. My home 

She held up her hand. | was broken up; I didn't want to go back up 

“If you could only know what a lovely thing it | country and have folks there say ‘I told you so.’ 
seemed to me to have this chance, you would not | I saw your—no, that advertisement which wasn’t 
insist now about wages—you would not. Besides, | yours, and here I am.” 


For the Companion. 
OLIVE GREEN. 
IN FIVE CHAPTERS.— CHAPTER IV. 


“Thrown Out.”’ 





He said nothing, but | 


| 


| energy. 


Tom Wallis never thought of doubting a word 
she said. 

He now went to the barn and ‘pitched into the 
work,’’ as he would have said, with tremendous 
Before he went off to the hay-field he 


| ran back to the house for the latest news of Alf. 


He was detained by the girl’s saying, in a very 


I can give | 


The folks there will speak well of my character; | 


He met Mrs. Mason, who was coming from the 
house. She drew him along to the barn 

“Is Alf worse ?’’ asked Tom in alarm 

“Oh no; he’s still asleep. I wanted to tell you 

























to be sure and keep the 
» girl, if she'll stay. She 
seems real capable; she takes 
hold first-rate, and I'll war- 
rant she’s a good girl. I've 

had a talk with her.” 
“I'm going to keep her till 

Alf is better.”’ 

Young Wallis and Jabez got into 
the long hay-cart and went chatter- 


pasture to the field where they had 
been cutting grass the day before 
There they worked not far apart, 
and without exchanging a word for 
hours. During all this time Tom 
was trying to bring himself to a 
quiet mind in order that be might 
be able to speak coolly to Jabez 
about his conduct in reference to 
that odious advertisement. It was 
after eleven o’clock when they both 
got into the cart again with intent to 
drive down along the lane to the 
main road, and around from there 
to dinner at the house 

Tom was driving and holding to 
a cart-stake with one hand Jahez 
stood behind holding to a cart-stake 
with each hand 

“Don't you think I done about 
the right thing, advertising as I did, 
now it's turned out Alf's got the 
measles ?’’ asked the man. 

“No, I don’t,’’ replied 
quickly, speaking as mildly as he could 

“Whew'” in a long drawn out sound. “I 
must say you are ruther short. I sh'd like to 
know what you'd have done if I hadn't adver- 
tised. You needed a girl bad ‘nough ‘fore Alf 
was sick, and now —"’ 

‘That isn’t the point,’’ said Tom, shortly. He 
tried to tell himself that he wasn’t getting irri- 
tated; that he wouldn't be irritated by a man like 
this. 

‘I should jest like to know what the point is 


Tom, 


then.’’ Jabez spoke good-naturedly enough. He | 


thought he had done an excellent thing. 

“The point is,’’ said Wallis, very slowly and 
distinctly, “that you hadn't any right to use my 
name in that way; you hadn’t any right to take 
my affairs into your hands without asking my 
permission, or even letting me know.” 

“You're high and mighty, Tom," said Jabez. 
“Don’t you make no account that I'm older’n 
what you be? You s’pose a feller don't learn 
nothing by living right along a few years? Tell 
ye what I said to myself; says I, ‘I’ve got to 
poke my nose into Tom Wallis’s business, or else 


ing and bumping over a rough | 


I won't never get him to try the experiment he'd 
oughter try.’ Says I to myself, ‘He's the pig- 
| headedest young feller!’ Well, now you see— 
wasn't I right? Aint the experiment turning out 
Oh, go way, Tom! You're young, and 
green as grass." 

Jabez meant well, but his air of infinite wisdom 
and superiority in experience was exasperating. 

“Pigheadedness' Young and green as grass'"’ 
Tom's blood boiled more furiously than before, 
and he could not restrain himselt. 

“IT don't care to have anybody working for 
me."* he broke out, ‘that don't know any better 
than to use my name without leave!" 

“All mght!"" said Jabez. ‘Jest stop them 
horses, will ye ?"’ 

Tom pulled on the lines, and the animals paused 
in their slow walk. The hired man slipped to 
the ground from the tail of the cart. Instead of 
going away, he sat down on a rock and took his 
pipe from the capacious pocket of his overalls 

Tom slapped the lines on the backs of the 
horses. Iam sorry to have to add that he flung 
out his right leg and kicked the roan mare, who 
resented the action instantly and kicked hack 
again. As horses are constructed so that thev 
can kick more advantageously than can the 
human being, when the mare performed this 
action she broke the old and rather rotten whiffie- 
tree. Then she began to gallop. 

I'he young horse harnessed with her began to 
gallop, too; the motion exciting them, and the 
broken whiffle-tree flapping in an unruly manner, 
from a gallop they went into a run. 

“Oh, thunder'’’ cried Jabez, who was just 
going to light his pipe, ‘“‘what a tindery, pig- 
headed feller that young Wallis is! I guess I 
must go on after and pick up the bones—for 

there'll be bones to pick up as sure's you're 
born.” 

The path across the pasture was one of tha 
worst possible places for a runaway team. It 
was narrow, and there were deep ruts and some- 
times big stones lying half out of the earth. 

“I'm in for it'’’ muttered Tom, bracing his 
| feet wide apart and hanging on to the reins, which 
| he was thankful to. know were nearly new and 
| must be strong 

He forgot all about Jabez Jones and his 
‘“aggravatingness ‘' Indeed, there was no oppor 
tunity to think of anything but the way those two 

horses were going, and the great cart striking 
}and bounding about on the rough way. But 
| deep at the bottom of Tom Wallis’s consciousness, 
leven at such a time as this, was the knowledge 
| that it was all his own fault. 

‘Serve me right! Serve me right!’’ something 
| kept saying over to him, as if it were something 
| outside of himself, and yet a part of him, too 

In spite of his youth and his agility, he was 
thrown about in the cart in such a way that it 
seemed as if he must surely be tossed out, and 
perhaps run over. But he clung to the reins so 

| that thus far he kept in 

He knew every inch of the path so well, and 
| where every great rock was, that he tried to brace 

himself in time for each special place. He knew, 
also, that he would soon be at the top of the 
| pastare, and would then go down a slight slope 
| where the road curved a little to the right. 
| Butif he could not stop them now, of course he 
could not when they began to go down. He 
knew he had not a particle of control over them. 
All he could hope to try to do was to stay in the 
cart. But he dreaded that curving slope, and the 
ruts and the rocks. If he were thrown out, 
nearly all the chances were that he would go 
against a stone. 

A wild wonder as to what would become of Alf 
lif he should be killed; a flashing thought of his 
mother, and of her voice when she had told him 
“he must fight that fire,” and then all power of 
thought seemed to leave him, for the team had 
passed the highest ground and was going at 
awful speed down. 

Tom felt certain that the cart would go to pieces 
at the turn. He flung himself down on the 
bottom and tried to loosen his stiff hands from 
| the reins he had wound round them, lest he 
should be drawn against the rocks by the gallop- 
ing horses if he clung to the leather. 

Just then some one in front shouted “Whoa! 
whoa'’’ Tom looked ahead and got one glimpse 
of a man in sailor dress, standing with his hands 
up right in the middle of the road before the 
| horses. They stopped so suddenly that Tom was 
| flung with violence against the front of the cart. 

He lay there for some seconds with the breath 


| good ? 
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knocked out of him, then lifted his head. The 
bold man whose interference had stopped the 
horses had them by the bridle now and was 
patting their trembling heads. 

“So then—so then—it’s all right, ponies—so 
then!”’ said the stranger. ‘‘Hello, matey! Hurt?’ 
he cried, as Tom looked at him. 

“No. You've done me a mighty good turn,” 
said Tom. 

“‘Reckon it’s likely. I'm glad of it. I seen 
you coming under all sail, and I just had time to 
tack acrost from the main channel in time to 
bring you to.” 

“I should have been killed, most likely,’’ said 
‘om, and repeated, ‘‘Well, you've done me a 

mighty good turn.” 

“For all I didn’t owe you one,”’ said the sailor. 

“No? How’s that? I don’t remember ever 
seeing you before.” 

“Yes, you do. Only last night. 
remember me asking you where Mr. 
Wallis lived ?”’ 

‘Are you the man? 
green paint ?”’ 

‘“‘What are you talking like that again for? 
Paint ?—fush!”’ 

‘“You said you wanted green paint.” 

“G'way. 1 was asking about Olive Green. 

‘Well, olive green is green, aint it ?—so!”’ 

“Well, no, I ruther guess it aint. There’s no 
green about Olive. And she’s a girl—she’s my 
sister.” 

* «Oh! cried Tom, suddenly understanding. 

‘She's at my place.” 

“Your daddy’s place, I guess.”’ 

“No; I’m the only Mr. Thomas Wallis there is 
now.” 

‘*Why didn’t you say so last night ?”’ 

*«Because,’’ said Tom, ‘I thought you was one 
of the neighbors putting a joke on me.”’ 

“Well, it’s all right, anyhow, since I’ve found 
Olive. Where is she?" 

‘‘She’s hired with me.’ 

‘Hired with you! y = 

“Yes, she is—hired for a month.” 

“Oh, well, that won’t matter. She'll come with 
me. You see I just landed yesterday in Boston, 
and went straight to where she’d wrote to me I'd 
find her. ‘They told me she'd just left for here. 
So | follered her up in the next train. I was in 
hopes to catch her before she hired.” 

‘Well, you didn’t. She’s hired with me now,” 
said Tom, emphatically. 

The prospect of losing the girl had added to his 
sense of her value in present circumstances—Alf 
down with measles, Mrs. Mason too busy to help, 
Jabez discharged, hay harvest now going on, and 
the fall crop to be got in by him alone. 

“Say, you aint going to insist on holding her to 
her agreement,”’ said the sailor, ‘“‘and me just got 
back from China and waitin’ to take her back 
home to Vermont ?”’ 

“I’ve got to. My brother's down sick. No 
getting along without a girl at my place.” 

Now at this moment Jabez appeared, still 
panting from his long run after the cart. He had 
expected to pick up Tom’s body; he came up to 
hear the youth protesting his need of a woman 
round the house. Jabez laughed triumphantly 
amid his wonder how this sailor and Tom had so 
soon got to talking about Tom’s affairs. 

“No, you can’t get along without a hired girl,”’ 
put in Jabez. ‘‘Is this man tellin’ you where you 
can get a better one than what my advertisement 
fetched? He can’t find a better—that’s so.” 

‘“‘No, he’s come to take the girl away,” 
Tom. 

“Sho! She’s hired, aint she ?’’ said Jabez. 

“Oh, fush!” cried the sailor, angrily. ‘I’ve 
got to take her right away. That's all there is to 
it. You aint goin’ to be fool enough to try to 
keep her hired against her will. What kind of 
a feller be you, anyhow?” 

“What kind are you? How 
did it come you left her?” 
said Tom. 

‘None of your business. 
You thought I wasn't a bad 
kind five minutes ago.” 

Tom's rising wrath sub- 
sided. He felt that his tem- 
per had almost brought him 
once more into a bad scrape. 
Here he was in an attitude 
of ingratitude to the man 
who had perhaps saved his 
life. Yet he felt the need of 
the girl so strongly that he 
had difficulty in replying, 
graciously : 

**You did me a good turn, 
I allow that. But it’s hard 
lines letting your sister go 
just as we're needing her 
so badly. Still, I guess you've got the right on 
your side—I give in to that.” 

Tom, who had tied up the broken whiffle-tree 
with a string, as they talked, turned the horses 
round, they all got into the cart and jogged slowly 
along toward the house. 
the girl, and the more he wished it the more he | 
became reconciled to the interference of Jabez in 
his affairs. He felt grateful, too, for the earnest- | 
ness with which the old hired man had opposed | 
Jack Green’s plan for carrying away his sister at | 
once. And Tom had the grace to turn to Jabez 
and say, penitently : 


Don't you 
Thomas 


Well, did you get your 


said 


“Well, 1 just guess I will,”’ said Jabez. ‘S’pose | 
I'm going back on your mammy’'s boys ‘cause 
they fly out at me oncet in a while? Oh, you 
don’t know Jabez Jones yet!” 

Maria LovisE Poo. 


(To be continued.) 
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SLOW AND SURE. 


How does the tide come? Not all in one rising, 
Daunting the land and the heavens surprising; 
Heaving, receding, now farther, now higher, 
Now it is lower, and now it is higher; 
Till, at the end of the plunge and the roar, 
It is full tide, and the sea rules the shore. 

Selected. —Susan Coolidge. 





3 
For the Companion. 


A GREAT DAY FOR THE BOYS. 


My friend, Mr. Chester Whitney, and his wife, 
with their youthful son Merton and his chum and 
cousin, Hannibal Carver, travelled three hundred 








miles to Chicago on April 30th, meaning to attend 
the formal opening of the Fair next morning. 

They put up at one of the large new hotels 
fronting Midway Plaisance, and directly opposite 
Herr Hagenbeck’s Arena. There the lions, 
roaring pretty much all night, as usual, kept 
Mrs. Whitney awake and shivering with horror 
after the fatigue of her journey. 

Next morning she was so worn out that a 
doctor who was called in ordered her to stay in 
bed all day; and as her husband was too fond of 
her to leave her, the boys were plunged in woe 
over her illness, and the prospect of missing the 
opening show. Great was their joy when Mr. 
Whitney, who had consulted the hotel clerk, 
came to them and said: 

“You two fellows can go alone. Here are 
two tickets, and fifty cents each for lunch. If 
American city boys twelve years old can’t take 
care of themselves at a show, things have changed 
since my time. But mind you don’t get into any 
big crowd, and if you’re not back here by five 
o'clock you’ll hear from me.”* 

At ten minutes after five Mr. Whitney was 
considering the manner in which he should make 
a lasting impression on the boys’ memories when 
they came in, somewhat damaged, but wholly 
triumphant, and were forgiven the ten minutes’ 
delay. Mrs. Whitney, who was now able to be 
up, instantly expressed her curiosity. 

‘Dear me, only look at your clothes! And 
Mert’s cheek! How on earth did you get that 
kind of wide scratch ?” 

“Oh, that’s nothing, ma, 
the other side. ; 

“Did you see the President ?’’ said Mr. Whit- 
mey. , 

“Saw him a long way off-—couldn’t get close 
when you told us to keep out of big crowds,” said 
Han, with an injured expression. 


” 


said Mert, turning 








“Well, did you see anything?” said Mr. 


| Whitney, as if the President, for whom he had 


voted, was the main thing on exhibition. 
“Saw everything,” said Mert. 
“Ah, then you won’t want to go again!” 
“Saw everything we saw,” 


Tom wished to keep | aunt and uncle laughed. 


“Tell us all about it, boys,’’ said Mrs. 
| ney. 

‘Well,’ said Han, ‘‘when we found we couldn’t 
| get close enough to see the President, we wiggled 
out of the crowd and asked a guard where was 
Machinery Hall. 


Whit- 


| watched to see it start. 








| so there’s not enough free show for even one 
said Han; and his | day?” 


| 
| 
| 





Then we put for it, for he told | you know what you did see ?” 


us the big engine would start soon’s the President 


‘Jabez, | hope you won’t mind what I said a | made his speech.” 
You'll stay with me, won’t you?” 


while ago. 





| 
| 
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a few workmen,” broke in Mert. “Wer ran round 
and found the big engine by its tremendous fly- 
wheel; so we climbed up by the railing and 
We had to wait quite a 
spell, and every little wmle we could hear them 
cheering out in the Grand Square. Right near 
the engine there's a little brass box with wheels, 
and one of the enginemen told us that was the 
machine that would start the big engine. ‘You'll 
hear it buzz first of all,’ says he.” 

‘*‘All of a sudden there came a tremendous roar 
of cheers, just as that little brass box began to 
whiz and rattle. Then there was a sort of swish 
and a hiss in the two big cylinders, and the big 
rods began to move and the great wheel to turn. 
Mert jumped over the rail and turned a hand- 
spring on the floor, and yelled, ‘Hoop-la, there | 
she goes!’ and ever so many wheels started and | 
the dynamos began to hum; and in came the 
people by thousands from the Grand Square. So 
out we went and saw the rest of it,”’ said Han, as | 
if he could remember no more. | 

“Well, what next?” insisted Mrs. Whitney. | 

‘“*We ran across the bridge, and along by the | 
Agricultural Building,”’ resumed Han, “where | 
we could look up the Grand Canal and see the | 
fountains and the flags. Then Mert said, ‘Let’s 
go see the big Krupp gun’ ’’—here Han hesitated 
and grinned. 

‘Well, did you see it?” 

“Oh yes,”’ said Mert. ‘But it isn’t quite in its 
place yet, you know, pa; the gun-house isn’t 
done. Lots of Germans were at work there, and 
two Columbian guards stopped everybody that | 
wanted to go in.” 

“So you didn't see the big gun, then?" 

“Yes, we did, for we hung round and peeped 
in. We could see a tremendous cannon inside, 
with a great iron crane over it, but there were a 
lot of things in the way. At last one of the 
guards said, ‘You two kids do want to see that 
gun bad, don’t ye?’ And Mert said, ‘You're just 
right, we do.’ And the guard laughed, and he | 
said sumething to three or four Germans that | 
were eating their lunch, and they laughed; and | 
one of them, an old chap,—I guess 
the foreman,—looked at us with 
a wide, red sort of smile, and he 
said something; and then the 
guard said we could go in. 

“We felt queer in there—every- 
thing looked so kind of stern and 
warlike; but we climbed up by 
the big cannon—I tell you, uncle, 
it’s a monster! It's forty-eight 
feet long, and weighs a hundred 
and thirty-two tons. There was 
a big box right under the muzzle, 
and we climbed up on the box 
and looked in. It’s sixteen and 
a half inches wide,—the-hole in 
it is,—and it shoots a long bul- 
let that weighs a ton and a quar- 
ter; it shoots it six miles. And 
bimeby Mert put his head into 
the muzzle.” ° 

“You hush up!" cried Mert. 

‘And when the men saw that,”’ Han hurried 
on, ‘‘one of ’em yelled, ‘Fire!’ And Mert jerked 
out his head as if he thought the gun was going 
to shoot it off, and he grazed his cheek on one of 
the rifled grooves, I guess. Anyhow, he’s had 
that wide scratch on his cheek ever since.”’ 

“Tt didn’t hurt a bit,”’ said Mert. 

“The old German foreman thought it did,” 
said Han. ‘He spoke out sharp to the man that 
called, ‘Fire!’ ‘Dot vos not right,’ he said. 
‘Mein cracious, little boy, but you vos kvick 
comin’ oudt!’ and then he wiped Mert’s cheek 
with a handkerchief. I guess he’s a jolly old 
fellow. 

“Then we went to La Rabida Convent, but they 
wouldn’t let us in; and then we went to see the 
Indians camped round South Pond. There are 
Quackahls from Vancouver Island among them. 
They have four great carved totem logs set up 
before an old shack that looks a good deal like a 
pig-house. The guard wouldn't let ug peep in. 

«Skip out of this!’ said he.” 

“That made Han mad,” said Mert. ‘‘ ‘You're 
a big official, aint you ?* says Han, ‘standing guard 
over a pig-pen.” And then we thought it might 
be best to move on pretty quick.”’ 

‘You were impudent to the man,” said Mr. 
Whitney, severely. 

‘Well, he was impudent first. What kind of a 
word is ‘Skip out of this,’ to boys that aint doing 
any harm, only just looking ?’’ 

“Go on,” said Mr. Whitney, 
question. 

‘‘And then we went to see a lot of places that 
we couldn’t get into because we hadn’t a quarter 
to spare for each of them. Boys that have got 
only fifty cents each, and want that for lunch, 
can’t see all they want to,” said Mert, impres- 
sively, looking at his father. 

‘‘Ah,”’ said Mr. Whitney, ‘‘poor fellows! 





waiving the 


And 


“Oh, yes,” cried Mert, in some alarm. 

‘Enough for a month, uncle,’ said Han. “We 
went back to the Grand Square, and into the 
Manufacturers Building, and—and—I don’t 
know what we didn’t see.” 

“Quite likely,” said Mr. Whitney. 





“But do 


‘*‘Well, I guess we won’t soon forget some 
sandwiches we saw,” said Han. ‘There are lots 


‘And there wasn’t anybody there except only | of restaurants, and Mert said he was hungry; so 








we went into a place and got two antes an 
a glass of milk apiece. Sandwiches! I couk 
scarcely chew ’em, but we worked them down by 
steady labor, and they've stood by us, I tell you, 
Aunt Helen. I don’t feel’s if I'd ever be hungry 
any more.”’ 

“Then I'll save a lot of money,’ 
Whitney. 

“Not hungry for Columbian 
mean, uncle,’’ said Han. 

“Where next?”’ said Mr. Whitney. 

‘‘Well, in the United States Building we saw a 
wonderful lot of things; great cannons, machine 
guns, big trees from California, and I don’t know 
how many kinds of stuffed birds and animals— 
all so natural! Then we heard an artillery man 
explaining about projectiles for big guns, and he 
said, ‘If you want to see how hard one kind hit, 
you'd better go out by the lake front toward the 
battle-ship, and stop on your way and see the 
holes in two targets of armor plate there.’ 

“T tell you, uncle, those projectiles hit hard,” 
continued Han, with deep conviction. ‘We 
came to where there was a section of nickel-steel 
armor plate fourteen inches thick. One of those 
heavy steel-pointed shot had been fired at it from 
short range. You should see the holes! 1 could 
put my arm in to past my elbow, and behind the 
plate the nickel-steel is bulged out like a bubble. 
If I was on board an armor-plated vessel in action 
I'd take care not to lean against the side. A little 
heavier charge might have sent the ball clean 
through. 

“But the wonderful thing is not the force of the 
ball, but the resistance of the nickel-steel. The 
plate wasn’t cracked, but just ‘holed,’ though an 
ordinary steel plate would be cracked all to 
pieces.” 

‘Well, you've learned something,” said Mr. 
Whitney. ‘Did you go on to the battle-ship ?"’ 

“I guess we did. That's the place to see guns,”’ 
Mert struck in. “It's a dummy ship, but it’s 
just like a real ship-of-war and just as big. It 
has a conning-tower, and a spiral staircase in the 
hollow steel mast where there are Gatling guns. 


’ said Mr 


sandwiches, I 


© thee 


Oh, it’s great fun being there. ‘They practise all 
the drill just as afloat; the sentries are pacing up 
and down; the bells are struck —”’ 

“Indeed they are,”’ said Mr. Whitney, rising. 
“They've been struck for six o’clock dinner any 
time the last ten minutes. Come along, boys. 
But I forgot; you aren’t hungry—those Colum- 
bian sandwiches stay by you so well.” 

“You'll not think much of their staying powers 
when you see me at dinner, uncle,’ said Han. 
“T guess it’s talking made me hungry.” 

‘Well, we’ll set you at it again after dinner,” 
said his uncle, ‘‘and so you'll do well at break- 
fast. Have you much more to tell of only one 
day’s visit ?”” 

“It isn’t half told,’’ cried Merton. ‘We did 
have such a good time!’ And then they all 
went down-stairs together. C, A. STEPHENS. 


HER CONGRATULATIONS. 


Grandma Willet was one of the people who 
seem to take a melancholy pleasure in dwelling 
on the sorrow and trouble of the world. ‘Here's 
your letter of congratulation from grandma, 
Lucy,” said little Fanny Willet to her sister, 
whose engagement had recently been announced. 
“Do open it, and see what she says. I don’t see 
how she can help being cheerful on this occasion.” 

“She'll find some way to help it,” said Lucy 
with a laugh, as she opened the note. 

‘Dear Lucy,” she read; “‘it is indeed a fortu- 
nate thing that some are formed for joy while 
others are surrounded with trouble. The same 
mail which brought your note, announcing you! 
engagement, brought me another from my old 
friend Mrs. Skinner. Her children, five in 
number, are all sick with measles, and her 
hushand’s father has just sprained his ankle. 

“I have no doubt the young man you have 
chosen to be your future companion is a most 
excellent person, but all the more you will miss 
him if he is taken away first; while, on the other 


| hand, the thought of leaving him behind would 
be a great sorrow. 


I am glad to hear that he is 
strong and well. So was your Grandfather 
Willet when I married him; but his rheumats 
troubles’ developed within five years, and | 


| suppose a greater sufferer hardly ever lived. 


‘‘You say your mother is glad you are to live 
so near her. I hope she will not meet with such 
a disappointment as has lately been undergone 
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by one of my neighbors, whose son-in-lawshas 
suddenly decided to accept a business offer in 
Australia. 

“I can only say, in closing, that 1 hope you will 
be happy—as happy as one can expect to be in 
this world of sickness and trouble. 1 hope your 
poor mother will not be made ill by all the work 
and excitement attendant upon a wedding. Your 
affectionate grandmother, Sarah Willet. 

“P. S. Ten years the fourteenth of 
month since your Uncle Samuel died, and twelve 
years the twenty-first since your Aunt Hannah 
passed away.” 

“Well,” said pretty Lucy as she returned the 
letter to its envelope, ‘‘at least grandma has sent 
me one thing which isn't likely to be duplicated ; 
but I can't say that it seems to come ezactly 
under the head of congratulations.”* 


ae 
> 





NO ANGRY RETORT. 


Nay! let it pass! 
1 will not answer so. , 
Lest words on words to greater diffrence grow; 
nguarded moments come to all—to me 
Oft needs the trust of loving charity. 


— Chambers’s Journal. 
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THE LOST CANON. 


The canon was lost in 1849, the year of the rush 
to California. 

A party of intending gold-seekers were trying to 
pass through the Ute country on their way there, 
and one day, as they made their noon halt in a canon 
of the San Juan mountains, one of them tried his 
luck at washing some gravel in the stream. 

At the bottom of the pan he found some little 
yellow pebbles, and put them in his pocket. 

His work was interrupted by the war-whoop 
of the Indians. The white men defended 
themselves bravely, and kept the redskins at 
bay; and then, under cover of night, they 
packed up their things and fled The Utes 
followed them up for days, dogging their steps 
till they hunted them out of the country. 

Some of the party reached California at last, 
and Stevens, the man who had washed the pan 
of gravel, found that his little yellow pebbles 
were twenty dollars’ worth of gold. 

But the Utes kept all intruders out of their 
hunting-grounds, and he never was able to go 
back there till 1876, when the whole country 
was thrown open by treaty. Then he returned 
and searched everywhere for the spot, in 
twenty-seven years his memory had failed 
him, and he could not find his way back to it. 

He was now the only survivor left of the 
party. He searched and searched, but his 
canon was lost. All he was sure of was that it 
was on one of the streams which ran south 
from the San Juan mountains. 

The story spread. José, my old Mexican 
“companero,” and I heard it, and we started 
out together to prospect for it, too. We pros. 
pected up and down many rivers and streams. 
Rio de las Animas, Rio Florida, Rio de los 
Pinos, Rio Piedra—we searched them all, and 
we found “the color” everywhere, but not the lost 
cafon. It was most tantalizing. It seemed as if 
there was gold all around us, only we could not 
succeed in hitting on the spot where it was plenty. 

In September we found ourselves near the 
mouth of Rio de los Pinos, in the San Juan valley 
below the cahon where the river cuts through the 
Mesas Tapiacetas. Here José climbed a mesa one 
thousand feet high, and brought back with him 
from the top of it a handkerchief full of rich 
looking gravel. We panned it out in the river. 
and there was ‘‘the color” again. 

“The color” was everywhere, but where were 
the coarse gold and the big nuggets? 

Our provisions were now nearly run out. We 
had only two days’ food left. We were sixty 
miles from Tierra Amarilla. the nearest settle 
ment. We decided to go there, buy more food, 
and come back and try again on the San Juan 
River itselt. Accordingly we started off, taking 
the Indian trail through the mesas, made by the 
Utes and Navajos going to Tierra Amarilla. 

As soon as we left the river the country was 
absolutely waterless. The mesas were level or 
slightly undulating flats, dotted all over with 
cedar and pifion trees, and with plenty of rich 
grama-grass growing everywhere. They were 
intersected by many dry side-caions, with per 
pendicular walls of yellow sandstone all ultimately 


leading down to the main cafion of the San Juan, | 


which drained the whole country. 

Far away through the clear air we could see the 
vast circle of snowy mountains in which the river 
had its sources, and from which the golki we were 
looking for must have originally come. 

We had filled our canteens with water in the 
morning at starting, which gave us enough for our 
noon camp, and that evening we had the good for. 
tune to find a tiny water hole in the high and dry 
mesa we were crossing; and by it we camped. 

As we lay in our blankets under the stars, José 
told me that when he was night-herding cattle in 
Texas a Mexican who was on guard with him had 
told him of and described a place in a cafion on the 
San Juan to which he had once been, where there 
was much gold. We wondered if it could have 
been Stevens’s lost caiion. 

The next morning, as we were setting out, 
looking westward toward the San Juan, we saw a 
broad, smooth, almost level valley. 

José looked long and earnestly at it. 

“That look mighty like the place that Mexican 
been tell me of,” said he, ‘taccordin’ to the way he 
talk about it.” 

“Well,” I answered, “we've got one day’s provi. 
sions still. The San Juan Cajion here can’t be more 
than fifteen miles away in a straight line. Let’s 
have a try to get down to it. We can come back 
here to-night, and go hungry to-morrow till we get 
to Tierra Amarilla.” 

“All right,” replied he, and we promptly turned 





next | 


our horses’ heads to the left and headed for the| We bad worked so hard to get to this place that | 


river, Captain Jinks, the little sorrel mule who | 
carried the pack, following obediently. | 

The stock were in capital condition, and we | 
pushed them along At first all went smoothly; 
we travelled rapidly down the broad, open valley, 
which was bordered on each side by low lines of | 
rock. 

After a few hours’ travel our valley had con. 
tracted to a width of a quarter of a mile, and the 
rock walls were higher, perhaps some twenty or 
thirty feet, we were now well below the level of 
the mesa, and could no longer see out of the 
valley. | 

Another hour’s travel descending all the time, | 


and we found our valley becoming distinctly a! 
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we could not help hoping against hope, against all 
appearances, that it might be the spot. 

We seized the pick, pan and shovel from Jinks’s 
pack, and not stopping to unsaddle, we ran to the 
water’s edge and began to pan. We did not even 
get “the color.” We tried above, we tried below 
as far as we could get, but without success. 

It was now near nightfall. Fortunately there 
was a little patch of grass here and a little more 
room for our camp than we had seen anywhere 
for miles back in our horrible trap of a canon, so 
we made camp 

There was driftwood for fuel, we boiled our 
flour-bag, and the flour sticking to it thickened the 
water into a thin gruel. We boiled our sugar-bag 
for sweetening, and this Was our supper, 
a scanty one enough. 

That was a hungry night. We talkea 
over this horrid place we had come down 
and wondered how we should get the 
horses back up over the precipice that 
had stopped us on our descent 

“Maybe,” said Jose, ‘we might get the 
horses up on to the mesa here. This 
place much less steep than any we been 
see. If we only get up on the flat mesa, 
then we lope all the way to-morrow to 
Tierra Amarilla.” 

So at dawn we climbed up the side on 
foot, andi found that by two hours’ work 
we could make a trail which would be 
practicable for the horses out of the gorge 
Before noon we had them up on the level 
mesa and said good-by forever, as we 
hoped, to our prison. 

We started at once over the smooth 
expanse for Tierra Amarilla. We were 
foiled this time, but the lost caion should 
yet be found. 

At any rate, we were out of that 
We breathed a larger air; our eyes were 
free to range at will over sixty miles of 
mesa and mountain. 

Our spirits rose and hope revived 
Our horses, glad to be on turf again and 
off the rocks, shared in our cheer 
fulness and loped gaily ahead. 

Suddenly we were brought to a 
dead stop. <A great gulf yawned 
at our very feet. Right across 


had descended, not quite so deep, 
perhaps, but what of that? A 
fissure five hundred feet deep, 
with sides like the walls of a 
house, is not to be crossed with 
out wings. 


to head it, and after an hour’s 


nightmare-like dungeon of a place at last. | 


our course the mesa was cut by | 
another canon like that which we 


We turned to the right to try | 


~~ 
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and, shivering and weak, rode forward again on 
the trail, vainly looking for water. 

Suddenly the trail stopped; we hat reached an 
expanse of bare rock where no foot-mark could be 
traced. We rode hesitatingly to it, looking 
carefully from side to side 

“Agua! agua!” cried José, “here’s the water 

In the bare rock was a great hole like a swim 
ming bath full of clear, cool fresh water. It was a 
godsend to us. We and our thirsty beasts drank 
again and again. 

Then we unsaddled them to graze near by while 
we lay down forarest. The water only increased 
the pangs of hunger. All at once a black speck 
taught my eye among the mesas a mile away; 
then two appeared. 

“What's that?” I cried to José; “look! it must 
be somebody.” 

The question was soon answered. A man leading 
a horse came out of the rocks He came near, he 
wore a striped blanket; he was a Navajo Indian. 
He approached the water, and we talked with 
him He and another Indian were up there 
hunting deer. 

“Had they killed any?” we asked, eagerly 

“Yes; one.” 

Quickly I produced a dollar and demanded meat 

The Indian jumped on his horse bareback anc 
rode off after it, and we gathered 
sticks and made a good fire. He was soon back 
with a bundle of thin strips of half-dried venison 
which they had been “jerking.” I seized a piece 
| and threw it on the coals to broil 

“You going to eat that meat like that?” said 
José, who was carefully picking out some of the 
thickest strips 

“Yes,” said 1. “of course; it’s the quickest way 
to «lo it.” 

“You think them Indians been wash their hands 
before they cut that meat?” he asked. 

“Well, no,” I said, “I don’t suppose they did.’ 

“And you like eat meat after Indians’ hands not 
washed?” said he; and off he went to the pool and 
slopped and soused, and washed and rinsed his 
meat well before he would broil and eat it, though 
it was our third day of hunger. For very shame I 
had to do the like 
said a man to me once who knew him 
well, “ought to be king among the Mexicans. 
He’s high-toned.” 

The venison which the dollar procured us soon 
allayed our cravings, and gave us enough to go on 
with tillewe got to Tierra Amarilla But one 
hearty meal did not satisfy us, and we were ready 
for a second an hour after; and even that night 
we woke up hungry at midnight and had to get up 
| and cook some more. 

But the memory of hardships past soon fades; 
| we laid in fresh stores, and presently we were ofl 
| again back to the wilderness on our quest 

We searched far and wide, as did many another 
prospector, till the waters freezing stopped our 
work, and then we camped in the snow till spring 
and began our search again. 
| But neither we nor old Stevens nor any other 
man ever found what we sought. That country is 
now civilized, and full of thriving ranches stocked 
with cattle and sheep and horses; but the canon 
which yielded twenty dollars to the pan, the cahon 
where we hoped to make one thousand dollars a 
day, remains the Lost Caiion unto this day. 

R. B. TOWNSHEND. 
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DUTCH CHILDREN. 


’ 
F, travel succeeded in finding a 
sf crossing-place where we could 
a f with difficulty lead our stock | 
LY own one side and up the other 

The moment we were over, we 
turned again for Tierra 
Amarilla and loped 
forward once more 
_ But presently anoth 
Hey er canon as forbidding 
O_o ec as the last ran through 
canon, one of the — the mesa and we were 
side-caions of the San ee eel ge « stopped again. The 

Juan, it had closed in s0 whole mesa here was | 

as to be quite narrow, and a labyrinth of these | 

the sandstone walls were fissures, and we were 
Unsuccessful Panning 


over a hundred feet high. 

It no longer ran fairly 
straight, but zigzagged from side to side, which 
would make the journey to the river far greater 
than had seemed to be the case from above at its 
head. We travelled on all day, for we hated to 
turn back without having reached our goal, and we 
determined to push on. Just before evening we 
came to a place where the walls opened out some 
what, and there was a beautiful spring of sweet 
water and plenty of grass. We camped here for 
the night; our animals were in clover. 

We cooked the last of our food, and settled that, 
as the river must now be quite close, we would go 
down to it quick in the morning, have just one try 
for luck in it,—it is always “just one try,”—and 
then by a hard push reach Tierra Amarilla at 
latest in thirty-six hours. We would take in our 
belts a hole, and go hungry for a day and a half. 

At daybreak we started on down again, but we 


| did not reach the river so quickly as we had hoped 





The side-caion we were following zigzagged more 
than ever. The rock walls grew higher and 
higher. 

We seemed to be going down into the very 
bowels of the earth. 

The wilder and more uncanny the place grew, 
the more certain we felt that the gold was hidden 
somewhere down here. The canon wound like a 


| series of S’s, and every time we turned a corner 


we expected to see the San Juan at last, but saw 
only the interminable walls of our prison. We 
were near a thousand feet down now 

Suddenly we were brought to a halt In front 
of us the bed of the caiion broke away in a steep | 
precipice eight or ten feet down. 

We dismounted, and leaving our horses, we 
climbed down. Then we got boulders and pieces 
of driftwood, for floods ran down the canon 
evidently after rain, and with them we built up an 
inclined plane at the foot of the steep place till | 
our animals were able to jump down in safety. 

On again deeper and deeper still the chasm led 
us. It was a scene of utter barrenness. Naked | 
rock everywhere, and no sign of life; no sound; 
no breath of air; a stillness as of death. 

Suddenly rounding a bend we heard a roar of 
waters ahead; we were nearing the San Juan at 
last. Turning the next corner, we saw it before 
us, running dark and strong between huge walls | 
of the everlasting yellow sandstone. 

Where our side-caiion jeined the main gorge the 
walls at the angle were somewhat broken away, 
and became less precipitous; but both above and 
below the junction the caion was most forbidding, 
filled from side to side with the rushing stream. 








| to follow 


getting into a very 
awkward situation. 

“Capitan,” said José, “this mighty bad luck 
These horses had no water since dawn. 
canteens now half-empty. There’s no water on 
these high mesas. Might we get lost up here, and 
then we going to be in a bad fix.” 

“Well,” lasked, ‘“‘what are we to do?” 

“Better we go back,” said he; “we get back 
to-night down to the San Juan again. Grass there 
and water. Next day we go up that mean canon 
again, and then travel all night to Tierra Amarilia. 
If we get lost up here, might we lose these horses, 
then we done for.” 


“That’s so,” I answered; “look here, though. | 


My mare is fresh yet. You stay here and give 
your horse and Jinks a rest, and I'll take a run up 


to that high point yonder, where this side-canhon 
If I can see any sort of way out | 
If I can’t, then | 


seems to head. 
of it we’ll make a push for it. 
we'll go back to the San Juan and up that horrid 
canon again.” 

I struck the spurs into my mare, a dark bay 
Californian “bronco.” She was an ill-tempere: 
vixen, but she could go forever, and I galloped 
away to the right. 

In about three miles I reached the foot of the 
high point, and here I found was the head of 
the last caiion, which was now quite shallow and 
passable, and here, oh, joy! 1 saw fresh horse 
tracks. 

Springing off and examining them, I made out 
that they were probably the tracks of two or three 
Indian ponies travelling in the Tierra Amarilla 
direction. I knew that the Indians knew every 
foot of the country, and of course, like other men, 
Indians must drink. Their trail would lead to 
water somewhere 

Back to José I loped with a lightened heart, and 
told him what I had seen. He quickly saddled, 
and we were soon at the spot. He agreed that the 
trail was that of Indians travelling, and we decided 
it. It was marvellous how it led 
through that labyrinthine maze of cafons and 
mesas. But still no water appeared. 

Then night came on us and we could no longer 
see to follow the trail. We madeadry camp and 
comforted ourselves as best we could by smoking 
and warming ourselves at a fire of crackling 
cedarwood. We took it by turns to watch the 
stock, fearful lest thirst should make them break 
loose and leave us afoot. 

Hunger kept us awake; a night like that seems 
an age. 

At last came the welcome morning star in the 
east, and then the gray dawn. We saddled up 


Our | 


us 


The prim dress and sober lives of the children 
of Holland give them a mature look, and nowhere 
else in the world does one see such quaint and 
industrious little ones as in this land of waterways 
and canals. 

Tiny girls assist with the butter and cheese 
making; yery small boys help their fathers upon 
| the canal. boats, or accompany them far out to sea 
in fishing-boats. Young girls and half. grown lads 
drive the dog-carts to be seen everywhere in 
Holland. Not infrequently one sees a heavily 
laden vegetable wagon pulled by a dog and pushed 
by a child, both panting and doing their best. 

Girls who have not yet left childhood carry on 
their heads heavy baskets of fish and green things 
from the garden, which they sell in the streets. 

Boys who look like sober little men, with pipe 
or cigar in mouth, trundle carts laden with brooms 
or brushes, or wooden shoes, or cheeses, or baskets, 
or tinware. These small peddlers shout their 
| wares in the streets with high, shrill voices, which 
| make the stranger turn and smile at the queer 

little men, clad exactly like their fathers anda 


grandfathers. 





From the time a lad can toddle in the streets 
until he is an old man he wears the same style of 
dress, consisting of black jacket and trousers, 
coarse black woollen stockings, and painted or 
unpainted wooden pattens, or klamps, as they call 
these shoes. Their hair is usually cut in a straight 
line behind the ears, and crowned by the ugly little 
black-visored cap, which transforms the rosiest 
boyish face into one of maturity. 

Such is also the effect of the small white muslin 
cap which in most localities covers the heads of 
the little girls. The hair beneath this is parted in 
the middle and plastered close to the sides of the 
brow. Not a bang, nor curl of childhood, nor a 
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single hair is allowed to peep beneath the prim 
little cap. Over every pair of young shoulders is 
crossed a demure little shawl, and every girl 
wears an apron of, coarse blue linen over the 


black frock, made so long as almost to cover the | running to and fro could cause this young girl to 


white wooden pattens and 
black stockings. 

When not at other work 
the fingers of these little 
girls are nearly always \ | 
occupied with knitting | 
black woollen hose. Knit- | 
ting, indeed, seems to be \ 
considered by them as 
almost a necessary ac- 
companiment of play, 
if not play itself. 

I saw a striking 
exhibition of this in 
watching a group of 
children at play one 
evening at Scheven- 
ingen, a fishing vil- 
lage near the Hague. 

The day’s work 



















change, slipped them on again as she returned, 
and then once more went through this quick 
process of putting on and taking off in going to 
find the time of day for us. Not all her haste in 


forget the shoe-shedding 
habit which she had prac- 
[ tised from childhood, 

In the lives of work which 
the children of Holland lead, 
uf their education is not for- 
HA gotten. From the age of six 
Ai to twelve they are compelled 

| by law to remain in school, 
but this time is not enough 
to give them more than a 
small knowledge of reading 
and writing. 

‘lhe children of the wealthy 
are of course as well dressed, 
well educated and as much 
petted as are the children of 








the rich everywhere, but the 





was done, and the 
fine evening had 
brought all the in- 
habitants out upon 
the white sands of 
the beach which 
stretches before their 
doors along the North 
Sea. We could not have chosen a 
better time in which to see the people. 

Near us, upon the steps of an old 
church, a group of girls were playing 
Stag.”’ 

All, without exception, were clad in 
the same prim-capped costume. If a 
party of aged little grandmothers had 
suddenly been galvanized into playful 
action, they could not have made a 
more comical exhibition. 

To complete the resemblance to grand- 
mothers, every little girl carried in her 
hands a black woollen stocking, half- 
knit, just begun or nearly finished, with 
the long needles shining in and out in 
the busy little fingers. While waiting for an 
antagonist between the runs of tag every tiny 
maid knitted industriously, often without glanc- 
ing at her work, but with laughing eyes always 
fixed watchfully upon the play. Even the tiniest, 
wishing to imitate their older sisters, carried their 
half-knit black stockings, to which they now and 
then added a few stitches. 

It was the most striking exhibition of how 
these quaint little ones have been taught by their 
thrifty mothers to employ their time. This 
universal knitting is not confined to the poorer 
classes, but in the families of the rich, also, one 
frequently sees the young girls busily knitting, 
even at the breakfast-table, between their bites of 
cheese sandwiches and coffee. 

The ambition of Dutch boys is to go far out to 
sea in their fathers’ fishing-boats, and endure the 
storms and hardships of sea life for weeks at a 
time. 

Probably no boy on that beach had any other 
plan in his head than to become one day a 
fisherman like his father and grandfather before 
him. And probably no girl had any other 
ambition than to marry one of the fisherboys some 
day, and cook and knit her black stockings, and 
sell fish, and watch anxiously through the wild 
storms for the return of her fisher lad. 

So frequent and prolonged are the absences of 
the fathers that the women in the coast villages 
have almost entire rule over their children. All 
over Holland the mothers are particularly 
revered. These women, noted the world over for 
their extreme cleanliness, impart to their children 
the tidiness, honesty and piety that distinguish 
them. 

Like the Turks, who shed their sandals before 
the mosque door that its sacred floor may not be 
defiled, so the Hollanders slip off their wooden 
pattens before those altars of cleanliness—their 
tiny dwellings. 

A common sight in the villages is to see a row 
of wooden shoes of various sizes, from the big 
ones of the father down to the small ones of the 
baby, placed on the outsides of the doors, show- 
ing that the family is assembled within. No need 
to ask in these peasant villages ‘‘if madam is at 
home to her friends.’’ The presence or absence 
of her wooden shoes at the threshold tells always 
whether she is in or out. 

One can also easily tell where the school-rooms 
are by the heaps of small wooden pattens piled at 
the entrances. Often the great holes worn through 
the soles tell that even the thick wood has not 
withstood the wear and tear of busy feet. Every 
child is obliged to take off its heavy wooden 
shoes before entering the cleanly scrubbed school- 
room, but the woollen stockings are so thick and 
warm that no other protection is needed from the 
cold floors. 

The dexterity with which these shoes are put 
on and off is remarkable. One day, as we drove 
through a village toward a toll-gate, a half-grown 
girl came running out of a clean little house to 
collect the toll. In one instant, and without even 
glancing at them, she slipped her feet into the 
waiting pattens at the threshold, and came to the 
carriage for the money. 

Then scarcely even pausing while she left her 
shoes at the door, she ran into the house for 












great masses of little ones in Holland dress 
primly and work industriously from the time 
they leave their cradles. 

ELEANOR H. PATTERSON. 
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For the Companion. 
POETRY AND PROSE. 


Prose is the lofty wall, the fort, the tower, 
The palace built of marbles rich and rare; 
But poetry is the gracious shape of power 
And beauty which the sculptor fashions fair. 


ARLO BATES. 
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DEMOCRACY IN PERSIA. 


The Shah of Persia has heretofore exercised a 
despotism more like that of Cyrus and Xerxes 
than that of any government existing elsewhere 
to-day. Buteven he has begun to listen to the 
voice of his people. 

In a report of the Department of State recently 
published at Washington, there is a letter from 








the United States Minister to Persia, in which he 
tells the story of the singular uprising of the | 
people against the Shah last year. 

It seems that the Shah had granted a monopoly | 
of the tobacco trade in Persia to a company of | 
foreigners. In Persia this weed is used by 
almost everybody. But the mollahs, or priests, 
declared that tobacco handled by foreigners was 
unclean, and forbade the people to use it. 

This soon made trouble for the foreign company, 
who had bought the monopoly for a great sum. 
At their instance the Shah commanded the high 
mollah to smoke the tobacco in the chief mosque, 
and to declare it clean. He refused to do so. 
The Shah accordingly told him to leave the 
country. 

This mollah, however, was also a distinguished 
teacher, greatly beloved by his students and by 
all classes. When they saw his caravan of 
camels before his door, and their popular teacher 
about to go into exile, there was great lamenta- 
tion. 

The students rent their clothes; the mollahs 
went among the crowd adding fire to the mutiny. 
All the shops were immediately closed. 

The people began to declare that their leader 
should not leave. They started for the king's 
palace armed with stones and other weapons. 
They forced their way through the outer gate. 
Here they were met by a lieutenant at the head 
of some troops, who tried to address them. 

“I desire to say a few words to you,” he began. 

‘We will not hear you,’’ shouted back the 
leader of the mob; “we are going to kill the | 
Shah. He has sold his country to foreigners.” 

The soldiers were’ ordered to fire; but they 
reversed their guns. Ther the regiment of the 
Shah’s son was hurried up and opened fire. 
Among the people killed were two “ green- 
turbaned men,” or descendants of the prophet. 

But although the royal guards dispersed the 
mob, the people at last prevailed. A congress of 
the mollahs assembled, and in the name of the 
people made three large demands. They said to 
the king: 

“Pay an indemnity to the families of those 
whom your soldiers killed at the palace gate. 








“Grant a general amnesty to all engaged in the 
revolt. | 
‘‘Abolish the foreign tobacco monopoly.’’ 
The Shah gave way and granted everything. | 

Thus Persia, to her own surprise, finds she has 
something like a parliament in her mollahs, who | 
can speak for the people. The mollahs are 
simply priests, but they are independent of the | 
government. 

These men have been arousing the people. 
After the revolt they came together in an organ- 
ized body of their own will, and made demands 
for the people. It was a crude parliament; but 
it was as effectual as that of the barons who 
wrung England’s Magna Charta from King John. 
The occasion was only a hateful foreign monopoly | 
of tobacco; but one of the occasions of the 
American Revolution was a foreign monopoly of 
tea. 

Of course it would not be true to represent 
what has occurred in Persia as really laying the 
foundation of liberty, or to assert that the Persian 
people are struggling against a despotism. At 
present the incidents are more curious than 
important. Yet they may lead to great results 
hereafter. 
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For the Companion. 
AT DUSK. 


Between this twilight and the morn 
Years like blown leaves may sweep away; 
All life’s stripped branches be upborne 
And tossed into a sea of day! 
Then little pulse beat soft and still 
Thou art a thread within the loom; 
What matter so thou dost but fill 
The wheels within thy tiny room? 


VIRGINIA WoOoODWORD CLOUD. 
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RAILROAD RECEIVERSHIPS. 


In all business panics the most striking inci- 
dents are the failures of large corporations. The 
failure of business partnership firms, although | 
very numerous, affects a narrower circle. Evena 
bank, unless it has been mismanaged, usually | 
suspends payments only for a time, and when it 
is absolutely wrecked generally realizes from its | 
property, later on, enough to pay off its depositors 
in full. | 

A great corporation, however, has very much 
wider interests. It is almost always a borrower | 
of millions of dollars,—sometimes of hundreds of 
millions,—and since the bonds of such corpora- 
tions are sold in small lots to investors, it is in 
reality a borrower from thousands of private 
persons. 

In times of bad business such a corporation's 
earnings come in slowly and in reduced amounts, | 
but it must pay its interest in full at the regular 
dates. Perhaps the time comes when it can no 
longer raise the money for such payments; it 
must then declare itself bankrupt. 

When a merchant thus becomes bankrupt, his 
business stops; but the business of many great 
corporations cannot be allowed to stop. This is 
especially true of railroads. If a railroad, even 
for a day, were to go out of business, freight and 
passenger traffic between cities along its line 
would have to cease. This would be a public 
calamity, and it cannot be permitted by the 
public. 

The railroad company, therefore, or any other 
company which finds itself unable to pay its 
debts, applies to the courts for protection, and the 
judge, if he finds its statements true, appoints 
one or more officers called receivers. It is their 
duty to continue the business of the companies, 
postponing, however, the regular payment of 
their interest falling due. 

This. is a temporary arrangement. There are 
three ways in which the company’s finances may 
later on be brought to a permanent basis. Per. 
haps, as times grow better, the railroad will be 
able again to pay its debts, including its previous 
defaulted interest. It is then restored to its 
owners. 

If worse comes to worst, the bondholders have 
the legal right of foreclosure; that is, they may 
sell the company’s property for what it will bring, 
and pay themselves with what they get. More | 
frequently, however, a “‘reorganization”’ will be | 
agreed upon. Holders of the old bonds will be | 
asked to exchange their holdings for a smaller | 
number of new bonds, or for an equal number | 
bearing a lower rate of interest. The stockholders | 
very probably will be asked to contribute a fixed 
amount in cash, to start the business running 
again. Then, with the smaller fixed payments to | 
be made, the company will again be declared 
solvent. ‘ 

This year the railroad failures have been less 
numerous than in preceding panics, but several | 
very important systems are included in the list. 
The Richmond Terminal, a great Southern rail- | 
way system, was placed in receivers’ hands last | 
year. The Philadelphia and Reading Railroad | 











| declared itself bankrupt in February. In July | 8°" responsible women, 
| the Erie Railroad applied for receivers, and the | 


Northern Pacific Railroad was added to the list | 
in August. 

All of these companies failed because their load | 
of debt was so huge that a declining business | 
prevented interest payments. In all of them the | 
debt will be reorganized, but the disorganized | 
condition of the financial world which brought 
about their failure will probably make the process | 
of reéstablishing them on a sound basis a and 
one. 

In the end, the companies will probably all be | 





stronger than they were before failure; but their 
bankruptcy has brought much suffering in the 
meantime upon investors. How enormous the 
investments are which are involved in the bonds 
of these four companies may be judged from the 
fact that their combined debt is little short of five 
hundred million dollars. 





PIGS IN THE WALL. 


To keep the pig in the parlor is commonly 
supposed to be a method of boarding that useful 
animal chiefly practised in the green isle of Erin, 
and occasionally in our own country by green 
emigrants from the same happy-go-lucky region. 

But a French lady travelling in America recently 
declared, when some friends apologized for a 
certain suburban tract in their town,—peopled 
unfragrantly by squatters, pigs and goats promis. 
cuously housed,—that the sight was not unfamiliar 
to her; indeed, it was welcome and refreshing, 
because it reminded her of home. 

She went on to explain that although she had long 
lived in Paris, her birthplace was a remote little 
country village, very ancient, and surrounded by 
the remains of a defensive wall of great strength 
and massiveness. 

In the poorer part of the town, where the backs 
of the houses were placed against this wall, it 
became customary to dig into its thickness a cool 
atid convenient room, which was used as some. 
thing between a cellar and a shed. But a house 
burned down one day, leaving the stone room 
exposed, and a family of vagrants passing that 
way saw it, explored it, and finally settled in it. 
Other squatters soon took the hint, and dug for 
themselves stone rooms without taking the pains 
to build houses. It was not many,months before 
the whole wall was honeycombed with caves of 
masonry, in which men, women, children, pigs, 
dogs, cats and goats lived tumultuously together 
in true Hibernian fashion. 

“The scene which, if I had been a painter, I 
should have most ardently wished to paint,” said 
this dainty Parisian, ‘‘was one which I beheld in 
such a cavern. 

“It was only a family group gathered near the 
fire while supper was being prepared. There was 
the big father with his cap pulled low on his 
forehead; the mother stirring the black kettle 
which hung on a stick across the fire of fagots; 
the old grandmother crouched in a corner making 
lace on a pillow. Lace? Yes; lace, to come out 
of that black, dingy hole! There were a half 
dozen of barelegged boys hanging about, snifling 
and peeping hungrily. Then, right in the fore 
ground, were a girl and a pig. Such a girl, and 
such a pig! The beast was tall, lean, sharp of 
spine, long of snout, black, hideous, with rough 
bristles and little gleaming eyes, more like a wild 
beast than a harmless porker! And the girl! She 
was wild, too, but beautiful, with dreamy eyes 
and a great gold braid of hair. 

“Above them were the smoky roof and the 
firelight, and the great square blocks of stone. I 
would have called my picture ‘Poverty,’ for that 
is the enemy that no city wall can exclude, and in 
my ‘own it burrows in the very walls themselves.” 

This is indeed a curious glimpse of life in a 
vineyard town of sunny France. But the narrator, 
when asked if it were exceptional, shook her head 
and answered, smiling: 

“Not in my part of the country. There are 
many little towns with great walls, and in the 
walls there are people and pigs’ Oh, so many 
pigs! Itis grunt, grunt! 

“You ask, ‘Who goes there?’ 

**Grunt, grunt !’ 

“You say, ‘Halt there!’ 

“<*Grunt, grunt !’ 

“*A friend,’ you say, ‘who doesn’t throw stones. 
Pass, then.’ 

*Grunt I 

‘At least, this is what the children say. They 
call the pigs the sentinels. It is many years since 
there were any other.” 
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THE RICH AND THE POOR. 


In a corner of the Woman’s Building in the 
“White City” may be found a dainty cover for a 
baby’s crib, knitted, of rose color and white. 
There is always a curious, smiling crowd around 
it, for it is the work of the young girl toward whom 
the eyes of English-speaking peoples have lately 
been turned with kindly interest. 

The Princess May, who probably will some day 
reign over Great Britain, has not only been trained 
to make such delicate, useless trifles as this, but is 
skilled in coarse needlework. Her mother is chief 
of a guild of English women who supply garments 
to prisons and almshouses, and thc princess every 
year has cut out and helped to make piles of 
articles of clothing for the urfortunate inmates. 

There is a combined effor’ among the good 
women of England to bring these classes closer 
together. 

One society is composed of working girls, 
domestic servants, shop-women and mill-hands, 
and the same number of girls belonging to edu 
cated, influential families. Each of the last is 
appointed a friend and helper for one of her 
poorer sisters, and is expected when it is neces- 
sary to give her advice and assistance, to procure 
for her work, and to shelter her from temptation. 

Another society is the Letter Guild, of which 
half are young girls, and the other half intelli 
who give counsel ani! 
aid by letter. “Each girl member,” say the rules 
of the guild, “will thus have one true unseen 
friend, to whom she may safely open her heart, 
and to whom she can appeal for sympathy or help 
in any emergency.” 

There are so many associations and combina 
tions among the richer people for the help of the 
poorer that there are probably but comparatively 
few slums of London which have not their La‘ly 
Visitors or self-constituted Board of Inspection. 

Why, with all this effort for union, do the poor 
women and the rich women remain, as a rule, £0 
widely separated in England and, under similar 
conditions, in this country ? 
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Is it not because the more fortunate Associate | 
or Lady Visitor often forgets that friendship and | 
sympathy are not to be legislated into being by any | 
guild or committee? The shop-girl or shoe-binder 
is human and individual like herself. She is not 
likely to give perfunctorily her heart or confidence | 
to the correspondent or guide chosen for her by 
the methodic system of a society. 

We must give something out of our own souls 
into the soul we would help, or it will virtually be 
to us a stranger ani an alien. 


* 
> 





FIRST AT THE GOAL. 


A trifling incident which is worth remembering 
because the names connected with it are so 
memorable occurred at Spot Pond, in Stoneham, 
Massachusetts, one day during the early days of | 
this century. } 

A pleasure party was driving that way, and | 
when they came to the lake, the ladies exclaimed 
over the water-lilies in blossom there, and ex- | 
pressed the most eager desire to gather them; but 
alas! they were too far away to be reached, except 
by boat, and lamentations were many over the 
disappointing state of things. 

At length Daniel Webster exclaimed : 

“Oh, if I were as young as I was a few years 
ago! I would ransack the shores until I found 
some boat or boards by which I could reach those | 
lilies !’”” 

No sooner were the words out of his mouth than 
nearly all the young men of the party bounded off 
in search of means for lily-gathering. One only, 
Samuel J. May, then a student in college, remained, | 
and the glances of surprise with which the ladies 
viewed his lack of spirit became almost contemp- 
tuous. 

Nevertheless he stood by unmoved until his 
comrades were well out of sight, and then calmly 
waded into the pond and gathered the lilies. | 
Shouts of applause greeted the exploit, and Mr. 
Webster was not behindhand in commending it. 

“Ah, sir,” said May, “the ladies owe these lilies | 
less to my gallantry than to your eloquence. I 
could not stand your appeal unmoved.” 

“I have never before gained a lily by my elo- 
quence,” said Mr. Webster. 

“No, sir,” answered young May, “but it has 
often been crowned with laurels.” 

Joking and laughter were at their height when 
the other young men appeared, dragging an old 
dory, only to find the entire party adorned by 
lilies. 


a 
STOP IT! 


A “tramp” steamship which lately arrived in 
New York from Bremen brought nearly eight 
hundred immigrants, of whom over half were 
Russian Jews. More than one-half of them were 
absolutely penniless, and only about one hundred 
had more than five dollars each. 

The proportion of literal pauperism was sur- 
prising, and it was thought the Commissioners of | 
Immigration would return most of these destitute 
people to the place whence they came. 

But there was a special reason for their poverty, 
and most of them had friends, or perhaps pros- 
pective employers, who were ready to undertake 
that the new-comers should not be a charge 
on the public. They had been despoiled of their 
money on the way. | 

The lot of the emigrant in the steerage of the 
ordinary line steamship is hard enough; but in this 
new .“tramp ship” method it is almost beyond 
belief. 

The passage money paid was little, if any, less | 
than the ordinary rate, yet these Russians were | 
so poorly fed that they had to spend their few 
coins to bribe the stewards to give them food. 

When black bread was given some of them, they 
actually fought for it. There were only six or 
seven men on board to attend to the wants of these 
nearly eight hundred people. Charges of cruelty | 
and neglect were made in many affidavits. 

Yet we are told that these ill-treated and de- 
frauded men and women can obtain no redress, 
and that this kind of irresponsible immigration is 
to continue. 

It is time that our government should assume a 
strict supervision of immigration, not only from 
the motive of self-protection, but to ensure humane 
treatment to the helpless. 
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CLEVER BARGAINING. 

Henry Stevens, the celebrated American book- 
collector, who made his home in London, was 
seven long years in finding a perfect copy of the 
“Bay Psalm Book,” the New England metrical 
version of the Psalms printed at Cambridge in | 
1640. The only copy in England was a perfect one 
at the Bodleian Library, which was mentioned in 
the catalogue without distinction among the other 
Psalms in verse. 

Mr. Stevens had often reverently handled this 
book, but had never spoken of it to the librarian, 
thinking, as he said, that when he had secured a 
copy for himself “it would be time enough to 
acquaint the learned doctor that he was entertain- 
ing unawares this angel of the New World.” 

One day, however, on looking over an auction. 
eer’s stock, he came upon the lost Benjamin, clean 
and unspotted. He instantly closed the parcel, 
which had been described in the catalogue as | 
“Psalms—1630 to 1675,” and tightened the string 
just as the man came to lay it on the table. 

A cool determination nerved him, and advancing | 
to the table, he began the bids, in a perfectly | 
neutral tone, by sixpence. They went on by six. | 
pences until half a crown had been reached, and 
the auctioneer had loosened the string. He took 
up the very volume of which Mr. Stevens was in 
search, and turned to him to say: 

“This looks like a rare edition, Mr. Stevens, don’t 
you think so?” 

Thereupon he raised the bid to five shillings. 
Then a spirited competition arose, until finally the 
lot was knocked down to “Stevens” for nineteen 
shillings. He called out, “Delivered!” with more 
energy than discretion, and tucked the little vol- 
ume in his pocket, leaving the other seven in the 








| progressing in a very encouraging manner. 


| two hours; but itis hoped that the thirt 
| required by M. Lumiére’s process will soon be 


| progress which color 


package to take the usual course, whereupon some 
one asked, curiously : 

“What rarity have you got now?” 

“Oh, nothing,” was the reply, “but the first 
English book printed in America!” 

There was a pause in the sale while every one 
took a look at the victor. 

“There has evidently been a mistake!” cried a 
jocular voice. “Put up the lot again!” 

“No,” said Mr. Stevens. “If the former owner 
did not recognize the prize he had won, as he has 
shown by selling it for three shillings, certainly 
the cataloguer might be excused for throwing it 
away into the hands of the right person, to rescue, 
appreciate and preserve. I am fully rewarded for 
my long and silent hunt of seven years!” 


COLOR PHOTOGRAPHY. 


The art of photographing colors seems to be 
The 
color photographs of M. Lippmann, which excited 
so much interest a year or so ago, have recently 
been surpassed by the achievements of M. Louis 
Lumiere. M. Lumiére, whose name in English 
means “light,” has succeeded in preparing gela- 
tinobromide plates which give, with an exposure 


of half an hour, a photographic reproduction of 


the natural colors of objects. 
An exhibition of his work was made before the 


committee of the Photo Club of Paris at their June | 


meeting, M. Lippmann being present as the pre- 
siding officer. Photographs were shown exhibiting 
in their natural hues boxes, colored cloths, fans, 
Japanese screens, flowers and landscapes. 

he landscape peotoron aroused the greatest 
interest. The delicacy of tints which they exhib- 


| ited was quite astonishing. All the shades and gra- 


dations of color in the grass and trees, the sky, | 
the fields and the houses were reproduced with 


extraordinary faithfulness and clearness. 


The gain in time of exposure achieved by M. | 


Lumiére is in itself a great advance. 


Former | 


methods of | pany raphing colors have required | 


exposures of not less than an hour and a half or 


minutes 


greatly shortened. 
The French are particularly interested in the 
Tor is making in 
their country. They call it the completion of the 
invention of Daguerre, and are eager to see it 
brought to perfection by their compatriots. It 
does not matter, however, whether it is a French. 
man, a German, an Englishman or an American 
who shall first make color photography the com- 
mon property of mankind; in any event he will 
win the gratitude of all nations. 


A TRAVELLING CASE. 


It was once remarked by a judge of one of the 
courts of New York City that he had “held cham- 
bers in acab.” Judge Drummond, of the United 
States Circuit Court, was starting from Milwaukee 
to go to Chicago, when counsel desired to bring on 
a motion for a receiver in a railroad case. Accord- 


| 


ingly the judge opened a special term in a parlor | 


car, and heard arguments while en route. 


But a still more remarkable hearing once took 
place in Sierra County, California, when Judge 
earls of the District Court was on his way from 

Nevada to Plumas County. 

At Downieville two lawyers had agreed to argue 
a motion when the judge arrived; but as time was 
pee, and both counsel were also going to 
>lumas, it was decided to ride along on muleback 
and hear argument on the way. 

Up the mule trail from Downieville to Monte 
Cristo, down to Oak Ranch, and so on to Eureka 
the argument went on. At Eureka the case was 
examined and summed up, and in due time a deci- 
sion was reached. 

The loser consoled himself by saying that he had 
at least ascended the mountain without being con- 
scious of the grade. 

When the judge suggested that the mule might 
have felt it as usual, the counsel naively replied: 

“Sir, Lam inclined to think from the result that 
he, too, was absorbed in helping to make up the 
opinion.” 


ILL-TEMPERED. 


Sir Francis Nicholson, who was sent over by the 
English government some two hundred years ago 
as lieutenant-governor of New England, left behind 
him a reputation for bad temper. 


He refused to consider the advice of members of 
his own council, and abused them even in session. 
His oaths and threats could be heard even at a 
distance from the council-room. 

“One might as well pretend to describe a hurri- 
cane to one that never saw it, as to think to 
describe the brutality and savageness of his 

assions,” quotes the Magazine of American History 


n discussing him; but the cleverest bit of charac- | 


terization comes from an Indian’s lips. While he 
had command of the army, Nicholson fell into one 
of those fits of rage wherein he almost seemed to 
lose command of his reason. 





“The general is drunk,” said the Indian to an 


officer. 

“No,” was the reply; “he never drinks any 
strong liquor.” 

“I do not mean that he is drunk with rum,” said 
the Indian. “He was born drunk!” 


SIR BOYLE ROCHE INDIGNANT. 


Autograph letters of Sir Philip Francis are 
authority for adding these two to the many famous 
Irish “bulls,” attributed to Sir Boyle Roche. 


Some ladies went to the Irish House of Commons | 


to hear a particular debate, which happened to be 

put off till the next day. Sir Boyle Roche said: 
“Indeed, ladies, I am very sorry for your disap- 

pointment; but why didn’t you come to-morrow?” 
One day the House being remarkably quiet, Sir 


| Boyle said, ““Mr. Speaker, I spake to order. An 


honorable gentleman who always sits behind me 
is perpetually laughing in my face! I move that 
before he laughs at me any more he will be pleased 
to tell me what he is laughing at.” 


WISE ADVICE. 


In the “Life of Rowland Hill,” by Mr. Charles- 
worth, published in London some years ago, there 
are many anecdotes of that remarkable man. 


At one time when Mr. Hill was preaching for | 


the benefit of a charity, a note was handed to him, 
the writer of which asked whether it would be 
right for a bankrupt to contribute to the good 
cause. 

“No,” said the preacher, after he had read the 
note; “but, my friends, I would advise you who 
are not insolvent not to pass the plate this evening, 


rupt.’” 





express uniformly surprise at the excellence 


as — will be sure to say, ‘There goes the 
| bank | 


|to pay the freight charges on all New 
| Companion Sewing Machines ordered with- 


“Brown’s Camphorated Saponaceous Denti- 
frice’’ whitens the teeth without injury. { Ade. 
Personal Recollections of John G. Whittier. 

By Mrs. MARY B. CLAFLIN, author of “Brampton 

Sketches.” ismo. Ornamental binding with portrait, 


joc. A delightful volume of reminiscences of the 
good Quaker Poet by a life-long and intimate friend. 


T. Y. CROWELL & CO., New York and Boston. 


BICYCLES pituenis. 
ew or 2d hand; lowest prices, la 
est stock ; makers & oldest dealersin 
U.S. Wesell everywhcre. Sree. 
ROUSE, HAZARD & CO. 8 @8t., Peoria, lite 


A BEAUTIFUL CRAZY QUILT we onsae wei Sur 

be made with our 
package of 60 splendid Silk “and Satin pieces, assorted 
right colors, 25c.; 5 packs, $1.00. Silk Plush and Vel- 
vet, 40 large pieces, assorted colors, 50c. Emb. Silk, 
40c. per ounce. Lemarie’s Silk Mill, Little Ferry, N. J. 


Unlike the Dutch Process 
No Alkalies 


Other Chemicals 


are used in the 
preparation of | 


W. BAKER & CO0.’S 


BreakfastCocoa 


which is absolutely 
pure and soluble. 


| 
| It has morethan three times | 
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|| the strength of Cocoa mixed 
with Starch, Arrowroot or 





~ Sugar, and is far more eco- 
nomical, costing less than one cent a cup. 
It is delicious, nourishing, and EASILY 
DIGESTED. itintnetite 

Sold by Grocers everywhere. 


W. BAKER & CO., Dorchester, Mass, 


Asthma | 
Sufferers 


Send at once for our book telling of the 
New Departure in the treatment of | 
Asthma and Hay-Fever by constitutional 
medicines which remove the cause of the | 
disease and Cure to Stay Cured. It gives 
names and addresses of patients all over the 





country who are willing to inform you of 
the success we have attained in their cases. 
Free by Mail. 
P. HAROLD HAYES, M. D., Buffalo, N. Y. 


| —the hardest work I have. 


It Up. 


. 
p Has Given 
a, } 
“yp . “Lam weary of 
Ht! this kind of labor. 
\ It is hard, disagree- 
«.- 3 . ” 
a. ~ able, wearing. ‘lis 
> a ef, uscless and almost 
“— “NS ¥ uncivilized anyway 
I shall do like 
others do and get a Bissell Carpet Sweeper.” 


BISSELL “Swix 


SWEEPERS 


The ‘‘BIssELLS’’ are sweepers— 
Not merely crumb brushes. 
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See where The Youth's Companion people 
Jind the greatest bargams in Clothing 


“Our Combination” Suit, 


EXTRA PAIR PANTS and 
HAT TO MATCH, all for 


55.00. 


The best School Outfit 
in the World. 

For Boys, ages 4 to 14 years. 
Thoroughly made, Cc 
waist-bands, nevér-come-off 
buttons. Positively the best 
value ever offered. More than 
18,000 boys are now wearing 
“Our Combination.” Sample 

ieces and rules for measur- 
ing sent free to any address. 
These outfits sent C. O, D. to nearest 
express office, where you can exam 
ine before paying for them. If you 
are not suited they will be returned 
at our expense. If you cannot wait 
to see samples send us the age, 
weight, and height of your boy, and size of hat, with 
$5 and 60c. for postage and registering, and we will 
guarantee to fit and suit your boy or refund the $5.60 

sepeprenrope. S The Northern Trust Co., Chicago. 
REFERENCES: VU The Chicago Tribune, ™ 
FALL CATALOGUE Now Ready. Send For It. 
PUTNAM CLOTHING HOUSE, 
All around N. E. Cor. Clark & Madison Sts., 
CHICAGO, ILL. 
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- is the golden panacea for all 
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Hand-in-Hand with Happiness 


} ALLCOCK’S 


> relief—wherever the pain may be the cure is sure and 
>» speedy. For sale everywhere. 
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There can be no happiness 
without health ; but health- 
ful people are subject to the 
accidents incident to life—a 
misstep, a banana skin 
carelessly thrown under 
foot may cause a sprained 
limb; a rain, a draft, may 
cause a cold, resulting in 
consumption; trifles, all, 
but life is often made a 
burden thereby. 


POROUS 
PLASTER 


such ills—affords immediate 
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Last March, as an experiment, we offered 


in a specified time. This arrangement was 
so satisfactory to our subscribers that we 
now make a 


NEW OFFER. 


Until further notice we will deliver the 
New Companion Sewing Machine, freight 
paid to any railroad freight office east of 
Colorado, for $19.00. Or at any railroad 
freight office in Colorado, New Mexico, Wy- 
oming or Montana, or at any railroad freight 
office west of these four states, for $22.00. 
We will allow fifteen days’ trial. If the 
machine is not perfectly satisfactory the full 
amount paid will be refunded. 

This is a High arm Machine of the latest 
pattern, and includes a Full Set Extra 
Attachments in Velvet-Lined Box. We 
warrant every Machine for five years. 

It is NOT necessary to pay agents $40.00 
for a Machine when a first-class one can be 
purchased of us for $19.00. 

The scores of testimonials received by us 


of the Machine, and its superiority over high- 
er-priced machines sold in their own neighborhood. 


Publishers Youth’s Companion, 
201 Columbus Avenue. 





Illustrated Circular of this Sewing Machine FREE. 


PERRY MASON & CO., Boston, Mass. 
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For the Companion. 


PICTURED BY THEIR CHILDREN. 
President Garfield, by his Daughter. 


If we are so fortunate as to find that, mingled 
with, and chiefly the origin of, our brighter 
memories, are the unceasing love and interest, 
sympathy and companionship of father and 
mother, we then indeed have a lifelong source of 
happiness. 

My father was not only our guide and counsellor, 
he was our comrade. He was interested in all we 
were thinking about and doing. He was the 
director of our work, the willing sharer of our 
play. 

While our education, in general, was much like 
that of other children similarly situated, his super- 
vision over it was ceaseless, and he continually 
sought to translate the experiences of his broader 
life into simple sentences for our childish compre- 
hension. He constantly endeavored to keep before 
our minds, by fitting illustrations, the advantages 
of accuracy and thoroughness in study and in 
recreation, and he was ever ready with some 
ingenious method of merging one into the other. 

None of us will ever forget the many rhymes 
and jingles, together with all the good and wise 
sayings he taught us between courses at the 
dinner-table—that hour of the day when children 
are most irrepressible. 

The “Nonsense Book” was a constant source of 
delight and laughter, with its crudely-drawn, 
highly-colored illustrations. There was hardly 
one of those absurd verses that we could not rattle 
off like magpies. 

By my father’s dinner-table talk our juvenile 
minds were not only occupied and strengthened, 
but we were made to memorize, and grasped the 
meaning of such maturer thoughts as are found in 
“Polonius’s Advice to his Son.” Then there was 
the following quotation from, Cowper, which my 
father often called for, balf-mischievously we 
thought, because of the mistake one of us invariably 
made by prefixing the syllable “com” to the word 
“mingle” 

“Lands intersected by a narrow frith abhor each 
other; mountains interposed make enemies of 
nations, who had else, like kindred drops, been 
[com] mingled into one.” The blunder was always 
expected, and laughter and correction was sure to 
follow from the other children. 

My father’s faculty of mixing work with play 
was well shown when, in order to cultivate our 
observation, he planned walks, during which we 
were to take mental notes of all we saw, and on 
our return were to tell him what we remembered, 
even to the minutest object. When he accompanied 
us, his happy manner of calling attention to all 
that came under his notice was such a stimulus 
that our imaginations sometimes got the upper 
hand of facts. 

One winter he read to us selections from 
Audubon, and in connection with those readings a 
visit was made every week to the Smithsonian 
Institution, where we saw the veritable beasts and 
birds—under glass to be sure, but so lifelike that 
we never forgot them. 

With the same unflagging interest and enthu- 
siasm he read to us Lamb’s “Tales from Shake- 
speare.” In later years we realized how much 
more we enjoyed seeing 
and reading the plays, 
from having become first 
familiar with the stories, 
so simply and charmingly 
told. 

In father’s journal for 
that winter occurs this 
sentence: “During theday 
I read ‘Henry V.’ and was 
greatly pleased with the 
power of the great dram- 
atist. If I have time, I 
shall write the story of the 
play for the children, to 
supplement Lamb's vol- 
ume.” 

It is needless to add that 
the “time” never came in 
his busy life, but we have 
the memory of his thought 
for us, and we cherish it. 

Our interest in, if not 
our actual knowledge of, 
geography, was increased 
by a trip my father took 
to California the following 
spring. He wrote us a 
series of letters, and had 
us follow his journeyings from point to point on 
our maps. In each letter he gave graphic descrip- 
tions of the country and the curious sights he saw, 
concluding with a list of questions which we were 
to answer in our letters to him. 

In looking back over those years—years so full 
of exertion, trial and harassment to him—it is 
incredible that he was able to give us so much of 
his time and thoughts. We were almost wholly 


unconscious of the existence, even, of those great | 


national questions which filled his heart and mind. 
The Civil War, to us, was history which might as 
well have been ancient as recent, for we were too 
young to appreciate its full meaning. 

My father, however, deemed us none too young 
to have the spirit of patriotism awakened in us, 
and he taught to, and sang with us, many songs of 


our country, which every American boy and gir! | 


is the better for knowing. 

Nor did he allow the opportunity to slip of 
telling us about the war and its origin, when, on 
finding in an old newspaper an advertisement for 
runaway slaves, we asked its meaning. In our 


| the slave before the war, and explained the causes | unpalatable mixture and drank it down. 








of the contest so simply and clearly that we could | 
not fail to understand. | 

As we grew older, it became an established | 
custom at the close of each day to tell him what 
we had done in and out of school. Thus he not 
only knew how we were progressing, but made us | 
feel his personal interest in all the affairs which | 
were of such importance to us. | 

When two of the boys were struggling with 
Virgil, father reviewed the day’s lesson every | 
evening. They recited each a line in turn, and he | 
corrected their mistakes from memory. 

None of the boys who were’ members of the 
“United States Debating Club” —a miniature 
House of Representatives—will ever forget his 
keen interest in the proceedings of those important 
weekly meetings, where, in accordance with one | 
of the by-laws, ‘any member who got up to speak | 
when he had nothing 
to say, should be 
fined five cents”—a 


The 
crisis past, we felt the day was ours, and “Old 
Niv” had the chance, after all, of saying, “April 
fool.” 

It is difficult to give an adequate idea of the 
spirit of comradery and good fellowship that 
existed among us. It was demonstrated in our 
daily lives in endless little ways, and nothing 
displayed it better than father’s habit of ringing 
changes upon and making playful variations in 
our names. It was the natural result of an active, 
fun-loving mind, and among us passed current as 
the golden coin of affection. 

The name “Old Niv” was reached through rather 
a unique series of changes. Harry at first became 


| “Hal,” and then stretched out to “Halicarnassus,” 


but snapped back through “Carnassus” to “Carn.” 

Again lengthened out to “Carnivorous,” the name 

was finally contracted to “Old Niv,” and there it 
remained. 

James, through a 

succession of varia- 





law which at least 
two renowned legis- 
lators, who heard 
of it, considered 
worthy of incorpo- 
ration in the rules 
governing debate in 


Congress. 
Another’ winter, 
when the experi- 


ment of school at 
home was being 
made, the family as 
sembled in the sit- 
ting-room every Fri. 
day evening, and an 
hour was devoted to 
composition, recita- 
tions and music. 
Some of the original 
productions fur. 
nished the older 
members of the fam. 
ily much amuse- 
ment; but to us, the 
performers, it was 
a matter of great 
consequence and of 
pride that we should 








tions such as “Jim,” 
“Bim” and “Bims- 
ter,” was eventually 
“Lim.” 

My younger broth- 
ers, Irvin and Ab- 
ram, from the great 
dissimilarity of their 


natures were, as 
very small boys, 
respectively ‘Old 


Dutch Brig” and 
“Clipper Ship ;” but, 
as time elapsed, Irv- 
in, from his quaint, 
droll sayings, won 
the soubriquet of 
“Old Burton,” and 
Abram was known 
as“Naber.” Before 
this name became 
permanent, howev- 
er, Abram was “‘lit- 
tle bleck shep,” so 
called from a decid 
ed brogue he had 
acquired from 
nurse, who taught 
him “ Ba-a ba-a black 








do our best. 

Our father espe- 
cially appreciated 
and commended any 
success we gained through our own personal 
efforts, and the youthful author who read a com. 
position entitled “The History of Sir Trip’—our 
first dog, and a great pet of father’s—will always 
remember the praise bestowed for his cleverness 
in writing it as if the dog were the narrator of his 
own life. 

To one of his nature, how simple was the 
transition from the relation of parent to that of 
playmate! We were always happiest when he 
joined us in our games of “Puss-in-the-corner” or 
“Blindman’s buff.” 

A never-fading picture rises of my father, 
towering above us, with eyes bandaged, arms 
wildly waving, and fairly swooping down in the 
direction from whence come excited whisperings 
and sounds of a general scampering hither and 
thither. In wildest glee we try, in vain, to escape 
his far-reaching arms. The captive is quickly 
blindfolded in turn, and our fun reaches its climax 
when the original captor is again made captive. 

Father had a keen appreciation of harmless 
jokes, and was always in sympathy with the joker, 
no matter if the laugh were at his own expense. 
Even the somewhat questionable “April fooling” 
was covered by his broad mantle of charity. 


President 








The Farm-house at Mentor 


One first of April morning the oldest of us 
planned what he considered a rare practical joke. 
To the normal contents of the sugar-bowl was 
secretly added a generous supply of salt, and it 
was placed at a point convenient to my father’s 
hand should an extra allowance of sugar be needed 
for his coffee. All of us were made sharers in this 
plot, and when the family assembled a state of 
great, though well-controlled excitement, and 
suppressed merriment pervaded the breakfast 
atmosphere. 

We were breathless and expectant as the eventful 
moment was almost reached. Father, finding the 





coffee not sweetened to his taste and wholly | 


unconscious of the joke about to be played upon 
him, had put the salted sugar in his cup, when, 
to our horror and just wrath, grandmother, whose 
loyalty could not tolerate even this juvenile 
victimizing of her son, called out, “James! Don’t 
drink that coffee!” 

I think he must have seen the consternation and 
disappointment of the youthful conspirators which 
threatened to end in tears; for, as if he had heard 


. dinner-table talks he told us of the condition of | no word of warning, he thoroughly stirred the 


sheep,” which he 
recited with great 
effect at the dinner- 
table, much to the 
amusement of the entire family. For many years 
I went under the name of “Whack,” because of 
a strong propensity shown to headlong dashes, 
which resulted in innumerable bumps. 

As father believed there was no place like a 
farm for children, it was our good fortune to have 
a generous taste of country life. For six or seven 
months of each year we lived out-of-doors; were 
initiated by him into all the mysteries and delights 
of farm life, and laid away a goodly store of 
health, strength and vigor. The farm was father’s 
haven of rest—the only place where he felt he 
could breathe freely. 

He entered into all our outdoor sports with a 
rollicking, almost boyish zest and enthusiasm 
akin to our own. At one period croquet was the 
sport of the day, and when father took the mallet 
we knew we had a vigorous opponent to deal with. 
Not only did he put us on our mettle, but he would 
not tolerate anything short of best endeavor. 
Often when all seemed lost, a brilliant or lucky 
shot would turn the tide, and even so simple an 
illustration was used to point out the wisdom of 
tenacity of purpose. 

The years were slipping by and we were growing 
older, and the time came when the two eldest were 
venerable enough to re- 
main with father during a 
prolonged session of Con- 
gress—the rest of the fam. 
ily having migrated to the 
Ohio farm on the approach 
of hot weather. 

In their leisure moments 
the “three old bachelors” 
rode and drove together; 
with a certain degree 
of regularity witnessed 
games of base-ball, and 
repeatedly sought recrea- 
tion in fresh and sparkling 
entertainments to relieve 
the tedium of a summer 
at the capital. 

Not until long afterward 

did we realize what a 
struggle the first depart- 
ure of my two elder 
brothers to St. Paul’s 
School at Concord cost 
father. His keen appre- 
ciation of what this step 
involved is thuschronicled 
in his journal: 
. “It is the dawn of an in- 
dependent life for them. I hail it for their sake. 
But the greater their joy and success, the more 
certain their separation from home. Till now, 
home has been to them the main fact of life— 
absence the exception and temporary incident. 
Henceforward, if they are successful, home will be 
the exceptional incident. It will require no little 
self-sacrifice on my part, to see and aid them in 
the work of separating these precious home ties. 

“I begin to see how it is that parents come to 
regard children as their own decorations, given 
for their own selfish comfort. The severe lesson 
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journal bears witness that, despite the fact that he 
was overwhelmed with work, “his dear boys” 
were ever in his mind, and he, like themselves, 
counted the days. 

No duties of his long public career were so 
arduous, no position of political preferment was 
ever so high as to exclude companionship with his 
children. During the last months of his life in 
Washington, Harry and James were his attendants 
in afternoon rides to Arlington, Soldiers’ Home, or 
among the beautiful hills to the northwest of the 
city. On such occasions he drew out their thoughts 
and put them through a course of mental gymnas- 
tics suited to their advancing years, talking often 
of problems of the day that were puzzling much 
older and far wiser heads. 

The day of tragedy and darkness came, and 
there passed from our eyes, but never from our 
lives, one of the dearest comrades, one of the 
stanchest friends, one of the noblest fathers 
children ever had. 

MARY GARFIELD STANLEY-BROWN. 
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For the Companion. 
AMPLE SATISFACTION. 


Frank Maitland, when he came out to join my 
regiment in India, was only seventeen years old— 
perhaps the youngest ensign then in the British 
Army—though he stood six feet high and was 
very strong and athletic. 

From the first he was one of the steadiest men 
in the service, though he loved fun as well as any 
of the young scatterbrains whose escapades kept 
them continually in trouble. A cool old head was 
on Master Frank’s young shoulders, and a resolute 
heart beneath his waistcoat, as he soon had 
occasion to prove. 

About a week after he joined, Captain Smythe, 
the regimental bully, was laying down the law in 
his usual dictatorial way about a disputed point of 
tactics, when some One asked Frank’s opinion on 
the matter. 

He gave it modestly against Smythe, and as he 
was fresh from the military college at Sandhurst, 
was able to show that he was right. Smythe lost 
his temper,—he had been drinking a good deal,— 
insulted the boy grossly, and even advanced 
against him with a threatening gesture. In self- 
defence Frank knocked Smythe down. 

Next day Captain Smythe challenged Frank, but 
duelling had been forbidden, and the young fellow 
refused. Then Frank went on to demand a court 
of inquiry, which exonerated him and ordered 
Smythe to apologize. He did it because he had to 
do it or resign, but he did it churlishly. 

After that the two were not on speaking terms 
for some months, though Frank was too generous 
to cherish animosity. 

The incidents that brought them to speaking 
terms again were as surprising as any I remember 
in the annals of tiger-shooting. 

One day a venerable old native came into our 
hunting camp among the Gurrachee Hills, and 
reported that his village, about eight miles distant, 
was being devastated by a pair of large tigers. 
They had already killed seven persons and an 
unknown number of cattle. Would the sahibs 
come and kill the tigers? 

Come! Of course we would come, though tiger- 
hunting on foot is dangerous work. But as 
elephants could not be procured within a week, we 
determined to take the field without them. 

Retaining the old native to act as guide, we 
made ready that evening, and next morning; long 
before daylight, our whole party, ten in number, 
took to the road in a big four-horse carryall which 
we had brought with us from headquarters. 

As we drove along through the still morning air, 
Frank Maitland, who had never seen a tiger outside 
of a menagerie, showed more excitement and 
enthusiasm than usual, which provoked Smythe 
to say to his companion on the back seat 

“T think I shall have some satisfaction to-day in 
watching our young ensign’s mettle.” 

“You'll find his mettle good mettle,” said the 
other. 

“He’s going to funk—see how excited he is!” 
whispered Smythe. 

“Excited with pleasure. He will be cool enough 
in danger.” 

Smythe shrugged his shoulders incredulously, 
but did not answer. 

The sun had no more than fairly risen when we 
arrived at the village, a group of bamboo huts 
about half a mile from the baree or tree-jungle 
in which the tigers were said to lurk. 

Nearly all the men of the village, armed mostly 
with useless weapons, turned out to act as beaters. 
The tigers, they said, had killed and eaten a large 
bullock the night before, so that they might be 
expected to lie gorged all day in close cover. 

We distributed among the natives a lot of hand 
grenades, and then our whole force, about sixty 
men, moved off to the jungle. 

One glance at it showed that elephants could not 
have penetrated the thicket. Indeed it was difficult 
to imagine how even the lithe, slim natives were 
to find a way into this fearful place. 

It was about three hundred acres in extent an‘ 
densely covered with wild fig, cotton, cork, peepul 
and other trees all interlaced with gigantic 
creepers and prickly, clinging tendrils, twined 
and twisted, from the ground up, into a fantastic 
mass of rank vegetation seemingly impervious to 
any living thing. Yet we knew that its dark 
recesses teemed with noxious and venomous life 

On the advice of the head man, we ten Europeans 
took stations about one hundred yards apart along 
one edge of the baree while the natives were to? 


must be learned that they are given to go alone, | enter from the other side and, if possible, drive 
to leave the parent nest, and fly to trees of their | the tigers out. 


own seeking.” 


If the jungle had been an open one, nothing 


But the sending of them away did not lessen | could have induced the men to undertake the task, 
their devotion to home. His personality was so but as tigers do not climb trees, these would 
strong, his nature so sympathetic and full of love always furnish means of escape in case of need. 
and helpfulness, that the separation made them | 


realize only the more clearly what he was to them. | weapons and hand-grenades, carrie 
When the vacation times approached, there never | horn, or some other noisy instrument. 
were two boys who looked forward more eagerly | natives were fairly within the wood they be 


than they to the return to the home circle. 
For days previous to their coming, father’s 


Each of the beaters, in addition to his curious 
da rude drum, 


When the 

gan to 

work slowly toward us with a tremendous din. 
Dozens of jackals, and other inferior brutes, 
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disturbed by the hideous racket, broke cover early 
in the hunt and skurried past us into the long 
grass of the open plain, without drawing a shot. 
We were not inclined to make game of anything 
less interesting than tigers. 

I was about the centre of the line. Next me to 
the right was Maitland, and beyond him Smythe, 
an experienced hunter. For three hours we thus 
stood watching and waiting. The sun had climbed 
high up before the yells and exploding grenades 
of the beaters proved that they were gradually 
closing in on us. 

Yet we had seen no sign of the tigers, which, 
however, were just as likely to be lying within 
twenty feet of any one of us as anywhere else. 

A few minutes more of anxious suspense, and 
we could see, reflected in the tops of the taller 
trees, occasional flashes of the fireworks. We 
could even hear the valorous words with which the 
creeping beaters sought to encourage one another. 
Still no tiger! 

{ had begun to think that our hunt would end 
without a find, when off a little way to my right I 
heard a whining purr, much resembling, though 
greatly louder than, that of a domestic cat rudely 
aroused from its nap. The tigers were up at last, 
and stretching themselves. Dodging behind my 
tree, with rifle ready, I waited, a little nervously, 
for the next move. The beaters came steadily on, 
with ever increasing noise and accelerated fire, 
apparently covering every inch of the ground. 

Soon I heard the indescribable, vibrating 
screeches, half snarl, half roar, with which a full 
grown tiger and tigress leaped over the fringe of 
outlying bushes and loped away along the edge of 
the baree. 

They were no more than sixty feet from me and 
I made sure of the one nearest, as I threw up my 
rifle and touched the trigger. But the hammer fell 
softiy on a damaged cartridge, and when | hastily 
replaced it by another, and fired, { scored a 
clean miss! Too late now for a third trial. 

“Mark right!” I shouted, and heard next 
moment the crack of Frank Maitland’s rifle, 
followed by a scream from one of the flying 
orutes 

**Mark right!” shouted Frank. 

Then Captain Smythe fired, and, almost blending 
with the report of his gun, came his sharp cry for 
help. 

The captain was posted two hundred yards from 
me, but only one hundred from Frank. So the 
boy, reloading as he ran, sped to the rescue alone. 
fle was not a moment too soon. The tiger, 
crunching Smythe’s left arm, stood raging over 
his senseless body. 

As the boy drew nearer the monster shook his 
victim as a terrier shakes a rat, and Frank thought 
he could hear the vones crack. But tiger and man 
lay directly across his path, and he dared not 
shoot for fear of hitting Smythe. 

At any moment the brute might change his grip 
to Smythe’s throat. Knowing this, Frank did the 
best thing possible under the circumstances. When 
within thirty yards he yelled at the top of his 
voice. The tiger, seeing a moving foe, left the 
prostrate body and charged directly upon young 
Maitland. 

Few experienced hunters could have faced such 
a charge without quailing, but Frank, on seeing 
the success of his ruse, stood stock-still, cool as if 
on parade. As the tiger alighted within twelve 
feet of him, after its second bound, he fired right 
into its open mouth. 

The express bullet, driven vy eight drachms of 
powder, traversed the whole length of the tiger’s 
carcass. With quivering timbs and bristling hair 
the brute sank «down stone-dead in the act of 
crouching for a final spring. 

As [ ran toward the scene, I passed the lifeless 
body of the tigress. The boy had achieved the 
amazing feat of killing two tigers by two successive 
shots, and all within the space of one minute. 

Fortunately the assistant surgeon of our regi- 
ment happened to be the man stationed next to 
Smythe’s right. On examination he found that, 
beyond the crushed and lacerated arm, Smythe 
was not seriously injured. 

After some brandy had been torced between his 
lips he recovered consciousness, looked around in 
a dazed way and asked, “What’s up, am I hurt?” 

Then he learned who had saved him. Smythe, 
after all, was sound at heart. Holding out his 
uninjured hand, he said, shakily, “Maitland, I 
treated you badly.” 

“Don’t say another word, captain,” said Frank, 
kneeling beside him. 

So that is how they came to speaking terms 
again, and afterward they were the best of friends. 

GILES UNDERWOOD. 
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NECESSARY PREPARATION. 


A few miles from Edinburgh, among the hills is 
Roslin Chapel, which has been famous since the 
fifteenth century for the beauty of its interior, 
especially its richly carved pillars. One of the 
columns is larger and incontestably finer than the 
others. Its bold designs and delicate tracery are 
evidently the work of more skilled hands than 
were employed on the rest of the chapel. 

The story of this pillar is that the sculptor who 
was at work for years upon the chapel was ill for 
a long time, and that one of his apprentices during 
his absence designed and carved a pillar. The 
work was so superior to his own that the master, 
on his return, ina jealous rage killed the boy and 
buried him at the foot of the column, which is still 
known as the “Apprentice’s Pillar.” 

The story would be more probable if two other 
“Apprentices’ Pillars” were not shown, one in a 
church in France, the other in Germany, concern- 
ing which the same story is told. 

M. Vignan, commenting on the improbability of 
this legend, says, “The work of an untrained 
apprentice never was as fine as that of his master.” 

Many of the boys who read this verdict will be 
ready to dispute it. Each one thinks that natural 
gifts are possessed by some boys, possibly by him- 
self, by which better work will be done on any 
pursuit or craft than his teacher with all of his 
experience and tried methods. 

Boys are right in keeping faith in their own 





ability until it has been proved worthless. But 
the mistake lies in undervaluing slow, patient 
training and practice of it. 

When the younger Pitt, a beardless boy, made 
his first speech in parliament, it was applauded as 
“a marvellous outburst of native genius.” 

“True,” said a cynical observer. ‘But since he 
was four years old his father has been teaching 
this genius just how to burst out.” 

A noted teacher of music used to say to his 
pupils, “Mes amis, you may have the great soul 
and the great voice, but if you do not know the 
scales you will never sing.” 

There are “scales,” tedious methods in every art 
which must be conquered with patient drudgery, 
or the great soul will remain forever dumb. 
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For the Companion. 


FAST LOCOMOTIVES. 


Every American boy who lives within sight of a 
relative merits of the locomotives that he sees 


among a dozen such boys is generally well 
sprinkled with enthusiastic assertions of the speed 
of “big-wheeled No. 10,” or the fabulous strength 


trains. 

The fact that one engine can run faster than 
another is, in general terms, attributed to the 
unusually large diameter-of its driving wheels 
or to the “knacks” that its popular engineer is 
master of; and the fact that a new freight locomo. 
tive can haul five more cars than the ordinary 





railroad has formed decided opinions about the | 


passing his house day by day, and a conversation | 


of the latest pattern of “hog” engine for freight | 


| game rate as heretofore? 
| 


| factors which have little or nothing to do with the 
' engine, but which, yet, are important. 


compelled to ride, most of the time, at about the | admit air to the fire. This is a dificult matter, 


| The New York Central makes fast time for a | 


long distance because it has a nearly level road, 
and the line passes through few cities. 

Most important railroads have large freight 
yards, and connections with branch roads every 
few miles, and at these places all trains must 
slacken speed for safety. Others have long 
bridges or steep grades on which high speed is 
impracticable 

From New York to Albany the Central has no 
important connections. West of Albany there are 
no great rivers and few cities in which the speed 
of trains is restricted. 

The Pennsylvania road has as good a track as 
the Central’s, and some facilities superior to that 
road’s, but the obstacles just mentioned are more 
numerous. 


road-bed. Although fast time was made in 1848, 
the rails then were of iron and much lighter than 
now; and there was a serious risk which made 
conservative railroad managers cautious. Even 
as late as 1880, a road like the Philadelphia & 
Reading had to be cautious about trying to make 
ninety miles an hour, because the seventy-two 
| pound steel rails might be bent or broken under 
the strain 

| But now, with rails weighing ninety or one 
| hundred pounds to the yard, the heaviest engines 
and cars are run with safety. The bending of 
| rails is caused by the unequal weight of the 





459 


because the wheels are only about fifty inches 


In the first place let us set aside three or four | apart, and the width of the fire-box is thus limited, 


while the length must be within the limit to which 
the fireman can throw his coal. 

The grate of engine 890 is forty and seven-eighths 
inches wide and eight feet long, while that of the 
Reading engine 206 is placed above the driving 
wheels, and is about as broad as it is long, about 
eight by eight feet. This position of the fire-box 
makes the Reading engines appear very top-heavy, 
but they run all right on a good and smooth track. 


The heating surface of engine 206 measures 


| thirteen hundred and fifty-five square feet. 


Both these types of fire-box are the result of 
long-continued and expensive experiments, and 
the lack of them was the main reason why the fast 


| engines of former years could haul only very light 


| driving 
Next, the speed depends upon the rails and | 


| different parts of the driving wheels, which I will | 





At Close 


engine is vaguely explained as owing to its general 
massiveness. 
But the locomotive, though one of the simplest 
|; machines in the world, as well as the best known, 
| nevertheless embodies numerous ingenious devices 
entirely concealed from the ordinary observer, 
| Which constitute vital elements in its efficiency. 
| If we wish to be intelligent as well as enthusiastic 
admirers of the iron horse, which has civilized the 
American continent, it will be profitable to study 
these hidden parts for a moment. 
As the fleetness of a horse that trots a mile in 
two minutes and ten seconds is due in large 
| measure to its inherited lung power and to the 
| care exercised in its feeding, as well as to its lithe 
| limbs, so the power of an express engine is due to 
| ingeniously devised steam valves and ample grates 
|in the fire-box, as well as to mere bigness of 
| wheels. Let us look at some of these things. 

The year 1891 was marked by speed records 
which excelled, in nearly every feature, the best 
performances before known. 

On September Fourth, locomotive 206 of the 
Philadelphia & Reading railroad, drawing three 
passenger-cars, ran twelve miles, between Jenkin- 
town and Langhorne, Pa., in eight minutes, forty- 
two and one-fifth seconds, traversing the ninth 
mile in forty seconds and the tenth in thirty-nine 
and four-fifths seconds, or at the rate of ninety 
and one-fourth miles an hour for these two miles 
This was on a descending grade of thirty-seven 
feet to the mile. 

Ten days later a similar train was run from New 





Central & Hudson River road, four hundred and 
thirty-six and one-third miles, in four hundred and 
thirty-nine and one-half minutes, including three 
stops. This train ran three hundred and sixty-one 
miles in three hundred and sixty minutes, includ- 
ing two stops. Engines were changed twice. The 
train weighed, including the engine, about two 
hundred and thirty tons. 

This run of four hundred and thirty-six miles at 


no more remarkable than one over the same road 
on June Twenty-second, on which forty-nine miles 
an hour was maintained, with a train weighing 
three hundred and fifty-eight tons, of six heavy 
cars, instead of three, as in the other case. 

On September Second the Canadian Pacific and 
the New York Central carried mails across the 
continent, from Vancouver, B. C., to New York 
City, thirty-one hundred and fifty-four miles, in 
eighty-three hours and fifty-seven minutes, this 
railroad feat serving, in conjunction with fast 
steamships, to land letters in London within 
twenty-one days from the time they left Yokohama, 
Japan. But to return to our locomotives. 

A mile a minute was made nearly half a century 
ago, and most passenger engines have smaller 
driving wheels now than were in vogue twenty-five 
years ago, so that the question naturally arises,— 
Wherein are these later records superior to those 
of former years? We may glance, in passing, at 
that other question,—Why, if locomotives are so 
fully capable of very high speed, are we still 





York City to East Buffalo, over the New York | 


fifty-nine and six-tenths miles an hour was perhaps | 


Quarters. 


presently explain further. The art of keeping the 
sleepers and gravel in perfect order has also been 
improved. 

Finally comes the question of profit. No railroad 
manager will spend the thousands of dollars 
necessary to construct a fast engine, not to mention 
the additional expense necessary in maintenance 
of the roadway, unless there is a prospect of 
making good use of the engine in regular service 

The New York Central could doubtless build an 
engine to run from New York to Buffalo in six and 
one-half hours, but it would be unsuitable for 
regular service and so would stand idle except 
when out for exhibition purposes. 

The Reading was,in a sense, forced to build 


established a new line between Philadelphia and 
New York to compete with an old one. To attract 
passengers it had to offer advantages superior, if 
possible, to those afforded by the existing route 

High speed takes more coal than slow, of course, 
and the expense is increased in other ways. 
Therefore, as railroads are built to carry passen- 
gers at reasonable prices and to make profit for 
their owners, fast trains are not run “just for the 
fun of it.” 

Now, as to the locomotive itself. Every one 
knows that the larger the driving wheels the faster 
the speed, other things being in due proportion. A 
wheel five and two-thirds feet in diameter makes 
| two hundred and ninety-six revolutions in a mile 
| One six and one-half feet in diameter makes only 
two hundred and fifty-eight revolutions in the 
same distance. If the cylinders are alike, there- 
fore, the piston will have to make only eighty-seven 
strokes in the case of the large-wheel engine 
| during the time that it would have to make one 

hundred strokes with the smaller wheels 

This is of great importance, as the movements of 

the piston back and forth three hundred or four 

hundred times a minute, and the admission to and 

| expulsion from the cylinders of a great volume of 

steam at every stroke, constitute a vital element 
in engine-working. 

While, therefore, large wheels are in ordinary 
fast running a convenience, in the very highest 
speeds they become a necessity. 

It is necessary, of course, to lighten the load as 
we enlarge the wheels and increase the speed, 





problem,—the grates and heating surface. 

Fast engines, to keep up their work for a long 
stretch, must make steam very rapidly, and to do 
this the heat of the fire must come in contact with 
the water at a great many points. In New York 
Central engine 890, the one that took the fast train 
| out of New York, the inner surfaces of the fire-box 
}and of the two hundred and sixty eight small 

tubes which conduct the smoke and hot gases 

through the interior of the boiler, measure no less 

than eighteen hundred and twenty-one square feet. 
| This arrangement, with a hot fire on one side and 
water on the other, can, it will be seen, be made to 
produce a good many tea-kettles full of steam 
every minute. 

A large fire-box involves a grate of large area to 


engines suitable for very high speed because it | 


and that brings us to the second elementin our | 


trains.* 

Our third factor is the counterbalance, which is 
the solid filling fixed between the spokes of the 
wheels, opposite the connecting roils. 
This isto balance the weight of the cranks, parallel 
rods and connections, and, in addition, the force, 
on the wheels, of the weight of the moving piston 
in the cylinder. Without this balance-weight the 
wheels would roll too fast when the rods anid 
connections were moving downward, and 
slowly when they were moving upward, making a 
jerky motion. 

But as the influence of the weight is varied by 
the centrifugal force, which, in turn, is greater or 
less according as the speed is high or low, it comes 
about that a counterweight which is suitable ata 
speed of forty or fifty miles an hour produces an 
injurious “pound” on the rails at seventy-five 
miles an hour. 

The weight must be heavier than the rods and 
connections, because a part of its office is to 
balance the piston and other parts which slide 
horizontally and are uninfluenced by centrifugal 
force. Therefore, as the speed increases, the 
downward motion of the weight, as that part of the 
wheel rolls over to the front, makes the wheel, 
with its load, press upon the rail with so much 
more force than it does when the weight is moving 
upward on the other side, that the effect upon the 
rail is as if a heavy blow were delivered upon it 
with a hammer 

To use an engine successfully at the highest 
speed, it therefore becomes necessary to make the 
counterweight lighter than would be right for 
moderate speeds The light weights are not 
necessarily dangerous at the lower speed, but their 
use would cause unnecessary “wear and tear” 
upon the engine and the track, and even in some 
“ases cause unpleasant jerks upon the passenger- 
cars. 

For this reason fast engines are seldom built 
unless they can be used in fast service all the time, 

The fourth element essential to a fast engine is 
properly proportioned valve openings. These 
admit the steam to the opposite ends of the 
cylinder alternately, as the connecting rod moves 
first forward and then vackward, and in a fast 
engine they must admit a large volume of steam 
very quickly. 

The valves must be moved so as first to open one 
passage and close the other, and then, as quickly 
as possible, close the first and open the second; 
and as this is done by means of a rod connected 
with the driving wheels and moved by their 
revolving, the operation cannot be performed 
instantaneously, as would be desirable, but must 
be gradual To overcome this disadvantage 
various changes have been made in the shape and 
size of the openings on different engines 

In the Reading engine these openings are sixteen 
and three-fourths inches long, crosswise of the 
cylinder, those for admitting the steam are one 
and one-fourth inches wide and those for letting 
it out, after it has been used, are three and one- 
quarter inches wide. These dimensions with 
a proper motion of the valves, probably admit 
twenty-five per cent. more steam to the cylinders 
at each stroke than would be the case in an 
ordinary express engine of similar size. 

This feature alone accounts for most of the 
superiority of engine 206, for her driving wheels 
are only five feet and eight inches in diameter, 
while those of engine 890 are six feet and six 
inches 

The main reason for the different arrangement 
of valves in different engines of the ordinary type 
is to save steam, and that in turn means less coal, 
so that the old question of economy again comes 
in. The railroad’ companies mean to build only 
such engines as will be profitable. 

An incidental point of interest in connection 
with the valves is the exhaust. It will be noticed 
that the opening to let the steam out of the 
cylinders into the smokestack is nearly three times 
as large as that for admitting the “live” steam; 
but even with this it requires a considerable 
amount of power to force the steam out quickly 
enough. It has to be done in one-tenth of a 
second or less. There are many engines that can 
get steam into the cylinders quickly enough, and 
that are otherwise all right for high speed, but 
which are not so arranged as to get rid of this 
steam that has been used and is only in the way. 

It is this rapid expulsion of the “dead” steam 
that makes the vigorous puffs at the top of the 
chimney which seem to indicate that the engine is 
doing a tremendous amount of work. But it is 
well to remember that this noise, which makes the 
engine seem a thing of life and intelligence, is 
not the direct result of real work, but only of 
this after-operation, which engine-builders would 
avoid if possible. 

In stationary engines itis largely avoided; and 
there is a class of locomotives—those arranged on 
the compound system—in which the puffs are so 
faint that to the boy whe is familiar only with the 
ordinary American styles, the engine would seem 
to be doing nothing at all, even when drawing a 
heavy load B. B. ADAMS, JR. 


too 





* The New York Central has this year (1898) built an 
engine even larger than those which made the 
phenomenal records of 1891. t has driving wheels 
eighty-six inches in diameter and a boiler and fire-box 
about six per cent. larger than the older engines. This 
engine, on May 9, 1898, drawing four cars, made one 
hundred and two miles an hour for one mile. The 
Reading road also has some larger engines which have 
made nearly as good records. 
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ARCHES. 


What is the principle of the arch? 
By what nation was it first used P 
Did the Greeks use it? the Romans? 


How have the form and construction of the arch been 


varied > 

Origin of the pointed arch? 
arch? 

What are the piers of. an arch? the flanks? crown? 
soffit? spandreis? keystone? 

What state is called the ‘' Keystone State,” and why? 


Shape of the Norman 





For the Companion 


HOUSTON’S EAGLE. 


Beneath the daylight’s deepening blue 

The valley drauk the April dew, 

The wind its silenced harp had hung; 

The chastened sun descending flung 

Across Kentucky's southern line 

The shadow of the sombre pine, 

When, in the gloom of secret grief, 

With drooping head the lonely chief, 

An exile by his own command, 

Sailed down the rolling Cumberland, 
Wild memories of too recent pain 

Rushed on his soul like fiery rain, 

And dark sniegivines. unconfessed. 

To madness stung his fretful breast. 
Alone, aloof, he walked the deck. 

The man with empire at his beck: 

The sky was peace, his heart was storm; 

The sorrow shook his giant form 

And, homesick for the forest free. 

From all the courtly pomps that be 

He fied. in noon of young renown, 

To vanish as lost stars go down 
“Farewell my triumph’s golden hour 

Farewell my poosie. and my power 

Self-banished, from my race I fly. 

My followers—should I tell them why. 

Or in this river's ceaseless flow, 

Conceal regret where none will know ?” 


He watched the steamer’s foaming trail, 
His fingers clutched the shuddering rail; 
Fate weighed one dizzy moment tlrere 
A strong man's wrath. remorse, despair, 
The hungry waters gaped beneath, 
He felt the spell of beckoning death. 
Then, like a thunder-blow. swept by 
A rush of wings. a pealing cry. 
As if an ange! clothed with flame 
Had dropped from heaven and called his name! 
He knew the sound: his spirit heard 
The hail of Freedom's mighty bird, _. 
That from the hills with stately flight 
Unmarked had crossed the evening light 
Till. timely hovering o'er his head. P 
It saw. and swooped. and screamed. and fled. 
Hope brightened to the hero’s eyes 
The omen of that grand surprise 
His manhood, with serener ken, 
Rose up. and stood erect again. 
Like searcher on some geaney clew 
He tracked the eagle where it flew 
As, hastening to its distant nest 
Its pinions pierced the boundless west, 
Till, fainter in the fading day. 
It sank, 2 sunset dream, away. 
And, written there. on clouds of gold, 
He saw his destiny foretold. 
“No clearer oracle it needs.” 
He said, “1 follow where it leads.’ 


Beyond hesperia» hills he went. 

The ruler in his banishment. 

Where. leagues from civilized mankind. 
With towering port and tameless mind, 
He roamed the woods of savage lands 
With Oulooteka’s taWny bands. 

While rang thro’ all the realm he left. 
From every town, and mountain-cleft 
And every stream. and every tree. 
“Where is the Chief of Tennessee ?” 


Five winters in his hiding-place 

He brothered with the forest race 

Til) lived alone of Houston’s fame 

The fireside whisper of his name: 

Then far by San Jacinto’s stream 

A nation’s wonder caught its gleam 
Where, rising like a god of war. 

He snatched his lost excalibor. 

And. death for death, his conquering blow 
Avenged the blood of Alamo 


And north, from roaring Rio Grande 
The eagle of his native land. 
That once from horror’s black contro} 





Had summoned back his brooding soul. 
On all the winds of Freedom bore 

His iamene. glorious evermore, 

And hailed her Patriot home again, 
The savior of a great domain 


THERON BROWN. 


ee 
For the Companion. 


NOT HEEDED. 


We are told that when the first eruption of the 
great volcano of Kilauea, in the Sandwich Islands, 
took place, the native population believed that a 
demon had taken possession of the mountain who 
would destroy the whole world. So great was 
the terror and awe of the people. that they would 
not look at the fiery peak, but prayed to it for 
mercy with covered taces, 

As the months passed they grew accustomed to 
its awful presence, and continued to worship it. 
but with less fear. 
gether ceased to pray to it. 

At the present time, although the mountain is 
still a fearful threat in their lives, they are familiar 
with its horrors, and call it “Old Niggerhead.* 

A similar meaning is found in a tradition 
among the peasants in Little Russia. The arch 
angei Michael, they say, once obtained leave to 
visit the earth to teach the Little Russians the 
way to heaven, 

He descended among them at the time of the 
spring planting, and appalled at the glory of his 
majestic person and glittering spear, they fell 
prostrate before him in the field, afraid to raise 
their eyes. 

When the corn began to appear, they had 
grown used to the marvellous visitor, but served 
him humbly. When the corn was in blossom 
they had ceased to obey him, and before it was 
ripe they drove him out into the highway with 
stones. 

The legend seems fantastic to us, but are our 
eyes never blinded by familiarity ? What if the 


world were bare of plants and blossoms, except 
upon one acre of its surface, where each year 
trees arid shrubs and flowers forced their way 
through the surface, and covered it with unknown 
forms ‘and colors and perfumes? 


Would not 





In a year they had alto- | 
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| pilgrimages be made from the ends of the earth 
| to gaze with wonder and delight upon its beauty ? 
Yet every field gives exhibitions of the same 
creative, beneficent power, and who regards 
them ? 
| What if once a year a book were opened, the one 
| book in the world that could show us authorita- 
tyvely how to make the best of life, and that diew 
j aside the veil beyond death? Would not men 
| everywhere crowd to hear the oracle? Such a 
| book may be found unheeded and unopened in 
| many a house, % 

What if we could pray to God but once ip our 
lives? Think of the petitions, the half-desperate 
hope, the fear, the agony, crowded into that one 
| petition! We can speak to Him at any moment, 

and often forget to do it at all. 

| There are chances, possibilities and forces 
which come into all of ovr hves, more powerful 
than any archangel, but they are matters of 
course to us, and we give them little or no heed 

| 


—-+-e————— 


JEAN BART. 


One of the French war-ships which took part in 
the Columbian naval review at New York was 
named the Jean Bart. As the ship was one of the 
first class, and attracted consequently a great deal 
of attention, no little curiosity was aroused by its 
name, which to most people seemed a strange one. 
In books of reference people were told that Jean 
Bart was a Frencb admiral who flourished at the 
close of the seventeenth ceniury, and who, begin- 
ning life asa fisherman, rose to high rank, and 
became a popular hero; but none of the current 
biographies contain any of the curious and amus- 
ing anecdotes about him which have come down 
from the time when he lived, 


One of these stories will serve to show what sort 
of man Jean Bart was. hen he had made a 
brilliant record as a kind of buccaneer, and shown 
that be was a much abler sea-warrior than any of 
the officers of noble birth who commanded the 
navy. King Louis XIV. made him first a lieutenant 
and then the captain of a frigate, in which position 
he greatly distinguished himself. 

One day, while several elegant courtiers were 
| waiting ip the great monarch’s antechamber for 
| an interview with the king, a rather rough-looking 
sailor came in. The courtiers and attendants were 
greatly shocked, but the sailor announced that he 
was Jean Bart, and that he had come to see the 
king. One of his men, Keyser, had been con 
demned to death for killing a man in a duel, and 
he was going to ask the king to pardon him. 

‘But, Monsieur le a said the attendant, 
“have you a royal invitation entitling you to an 
audience?” 

"A royal invitation?” exclaimed the captain. 
“What do I want of that? The king and I are 
good friends. No need of al] that nonsense be. 
tween us/ You just tell him that Jean Bart wants 
to talk to him, and that’ll be enough!” 

“But I can’t announce any one who hasn’t an 
invitation,” said the attendant. 

der right,” said Jean Bart; “1’ll announce my- 
self!” 

He bounded toward the door of the king’s apart. 
ment, very much as if he were starting to run upa 
mainmast, The attendant, with pale face, placed 
himself before him, exclaiming: 

“But the king’s orders! ion’t you obey the 
king’s orders?” 

“Oh well,” said the sailor, “if it comes to that, 
1’}l wait. I won’t go against the king’s orders.” 

He sat down among the astonished courtiers, 
took out a pipe and some tobacco, struck a light 
with his flint and tinder, and began to smoke, The 
attendant protested that no one smoked in the 
king’s antechamber, but Jean Bart insisted that 
when he was waiting he always smoked. 

“Put him out!” some one whispered, but no 
one ventured to do more than whisper it. Soon 
the king learned what was going on, and ordered 
Jean Bart ushered in as soon as he should have 
finished his pipe. The interview, in which Jean 
Bart conducted himself with all due respect to the 
king, ended in the granting of Keyser’s pardon, 
and Jean Bart came back into the courtiers’ pres 
ence triumphant. 

They all crowded about the bluff captain, very 
obseguious to him now, and completely blocking 
his exit. He was in great haste to carry the par- 
don to pang 

“Oh, tell us, Monsieur Jean Bart,” the courtiers 
began to exclaim, “tell us how you got out of the 
harbor of Dunkirk, when you were blockaded 
there by the English fleet!” 

“You want to know, eh?” asked the captain, 
pausing. 

“Certainly!” they exclaimed, 
more closely about him 

“Allright! Dll show you just how ’twas done. 
Look here; I’m Jean Bart, aint 1? Well, this 
room is the harbor of Dunkirk, and you fellows 
are the English fleet blockading me; and now —” 

Whack! bang! whack! Jean Bart laid about 


crowding still 


very forcibly clearing a way toward the-door. As 
he reached it, he exclaimed : 

“And that’s the way, gentlemen, that I got out of 
Dunkirk harbor when I was blockaded there by 
the English fleet! Good-by!” 

The war-ship that bears the name of this re. 
doubtable sea-dog should be a formidable antago 
nist. 


et ee 
CRICKET THERMOMETERS. 


My little cousin and I used to listen every 
evening to the chirping of the crickets, writes a 
Companion contributor, and we found that the 
hotter it was the faster they chirped, and the 
cooler it was the slower they chirped, which 
shows very well that hot weather agrees with 
crickets and makes them more lively. We thought 
we could use them for a thermometer—a very 
useful device if we were ever cast away on a 
desert island, and did not happen to save a ther 
mometer from the wreck. 


We counted every evening the number of times 
the crickets chirped in a minute, and wrote it down 
on a piece of paper, and put beside it the height of 
the thermometer, till pretty soon we had formu 
lated a rule by which to find the temperature. If 
a caller said, “I wonder how hot it is,” I would 
take out my watch, count the chirps of the crickets 
for a minute, and then tell my visitor, much to his 
surprise, the exact degree of temperature. 

Our rule was this 
hundred times a minute, the thermometer will 
read sixty-four degrees, and for every five addi- 
tional chirps one degree is to be added. 

Thus one evening in August I found that the 
crickets were chirping one bundred and thirty 
times a minute. One hundred chirps is equal to 
sixty-four degrees; in thirty chirps more there 
are six fives, so I added six degrees to sixty-four, 
which made seventy degrees 

My cousin and I tried it a good many times, and 
compared our cricket thermometer with a real 
thermometer, and always found the crickets 








him, now administering a cuff, now a kick, and | 


hen the crickets chirp one | 


| Under no conditions will one of you 


exactly right. It is like counting a sick person's 
pulse, and is good practice tor boys, and perhaps 
girls, too, who hope to be doctors. 

There are many different kinds of crickets, and 
perhaps the Western crickets are more lively than 
the ones we have here near the old city of Boston, 
so eacb person will have to make his own rule. 

The cricket that we made use of is a very pretty 
pale-green fellow that lives in flowering bushes 
and vines, and especially delighis in honeysuckles 


In fact, his name, which is Cicanthus, means a | 


dweller among flowers. He is far superior in 
looks to the plain black cricket that lives under 


stones and does not begin to chirp until summer ir | 


pearly gone 

My cousin and I were very anxious to see our 
little green friends while they were chirping At 
first it was hard to tell where the sounds came 
from, but soon we saw two or three crickets with 
their great gauzy wing-covers raised high and 
rubbing together, as if the wing-covers were 
knives they were sharpening 

Every time they rub the wing-covers together 
the sound is made, for it is not made, as we might 
suppose, by their mouths. 


<-e 
For the Companion 


THE DEAD BRAVE. 


Bow and arrows by his side, 
Soft and spotted panther's hide. 
Food for journey to the bound 


Ot the H 


Post peating Ground 
So they laid him in his grave. 
Stern 


ronze silent Indjan brave. 


Many a winter spread its tent. 
Many a summer came and went 
Higher than the squirrel’s home 
Rose the gleaming spire and dome. 
And above those savage bones 
Modern men heaped costly stones 


Then the fire-fiend had his way 
And ('t was only yesterday), 
Delving at the ruin’s heart, 

ck Lsaw the workmen start. 
As the sleeping warrior’s dust 
Crumbled at the mattock’s thrust! 


JAMES BUCKHAM 


—w 
WESTERN EXPERIENCES. 

The Western frontiersman often seems to hola 
in slight esteem the soldiers who are sent for the 
protection of the border. Having learned Indian 
methods by many hard knocks, he doubtless fails 
to exercise proper charity toward those whose 
experiences have been Jess extended. His ordi 
nary state of mind may be illustrated by some 
extracts from “An Historical Rocky Mountain 
Outpost.” An Indian-fighter, speaking of newly 
arrived soldiers, said, “They be the greenest set, 
and the sight of an Injun jest about scares ’em to 
death. I never saw any of ’em J was afraid of if 
1 had any sort of a show. 

“Why, back in ’59 I undertook to take a young 


man back to the States, and we started ina buggy ; 
a buggy, do you mind! When we got down the 


Arkansas a piece we heard the redskins was pretty | 
thick, but we went right on, only keeping more of | 


a lookout, you know 

“But along in the afternoon we saw fifteen or 
twenty coming for us, and we got ready to give 
’em a reception. We had a hard chase, but at last 
they got = y sick of the way I handled my rifle. 
and concluded to let us alone for a while. They 
kept watch of us, though, and meant to get square 
with us that night. 

“Well, we travelled till dark, pe just long 
enough to build a big fire, and then lit out. When 
those Injuns came for us that night we were in 
some other place, and they lost their grip on that 
little scalping. bee. 

“They didn’t trouble us any more, that’s sure 
And when we got to the next post there were nigh 
a hundred teams, six stages and two companies of 
soldiers, all shivering tor fear of the Injuns. It 
rather took the wind out of ’em to see us come in 
with that buggy, and they didn’t want to believe 
we had come through. But we were there, and 
they couldn’t get out of it.” 

That there are some things about frontier life 
which are more enjoyable than others the frontiers 
man is free to admit. er the few matters he 
would have otherwise, he gives the first place to 
the tough “range” or “snow-fed” beef upon which 
he must needs subsist. 

“I heard a story once,” said he, “about a young 


man, a tenderfoot, who after long wondering what | 


made the beef so fearfully tough, at length arrive: 
at the solution, as he thought, and that quite by 
accident. He was riding out with a friend, an old 
oo when they chanced to come upon a bunch 
of cattle. 


“The young man seemed to be studying over | 


something, and finally he 
which bore the brand ‘B. C 


oL 


pointed to ap animal 
45.” 


ook at that!’ he exclaimed. ‘How can you 
expect those antediluvians to be anything but 
tough? Why don’t you kill your cattle before 
they get to be two or three times as old as 
Methuselah?’ ” 


ee. en ne 
SHORT ALLOWANCE. 


“Water, water everywhere, nor any drop to 
drink.” Few people beside sailors can appreciate 
the terrible import of these simple words. A 
correspondent of The Companion writes that on a 
short whaling, or, as sailors say, “plum-pudding 


voyage,” which he once made in the brig Arnolda. | 
of Nantucket, Shubael Higgins, master, they rap | 


short of water, and at last the captain decided to 
put into Goree, on the west coast of Africa. As 


they neared the Cape de Verde Islands, however, | 


and got into what are known to sailors as the horse 
latitudes, the wind fell calm, and the vessel drifted 
idly on the water : 


As day after day passed with no signs of wind. 
Captain Higgins became impatient. The surface 
of the ocean was as smooth as a mirror, and as the 
long, heavy swells came from the regions of the 
trade winds, the vessel rolled and tossed about 
like a cork upon the water. 

We furled the square sails to prevent their being 
worn out in slapping against the mast. The stay 
sails were all set and the sheets hauled taut, which 
eased her somewhat in her rolling. 

By this time the water had run so short that the 
captain felt obliged to adopt some plan to avoid all 
unnecessary drinking. 

Calling me to his side, he said, “Boy, bring mea 
new tin dipper from the slop chest.” 

Ididso. Then the captain had all hands called aft 

“Men,” he said, “I have always dreaded to put 
a crew on short allowance, but the time has come 
when something must be done to save what little 
water we have left.” 

With that he took a piece of spun yarn from his 
pocket, and tied it to the handle of the dipper. 
Then turning to me, he said, ‘‘Take this to the 
masthead and tie it there. 

“Now,” said he, addressing the men, “you can 
have all the water you want to drink, but you 
must first go to the top of the mast and get the 
dipper; and after drinking all you need, you must 
carry the dipper back and tie it to the mast again. 
pass the 


| dipper to another. Every man must get the dipper 
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for himself. In case of sickness, 1 will send the 
boy aloft for the sick man. This rule will apply 
to all on board, myself included.” 

At first we Sy oy the matter as a joke on the 
captain’s part, but as the days wore on, and each 
of us made his trip aloft after the dipper, the 
novelty wore off. e soon found, however, that 
the captain’s plan for saving water was a pretty 
effectual one. The ship’s scuttle butt, which for 


| merly we had been obliged to replenish from the 


casks mane | other day, would now run a week 
without reHlling. 

We were becalmed just sixty days. Then the 
trade wind set in, and we proceeded to Goree 
and refilled our casks. But the wy ! of the 
trips ] made aloft after that dipper, and the spirit 
in which —— Higgins performed his part of 
the contract, left an impression on my mind which 
remains to this day. 


see 
SUDDEN RECOVERY. 


Mrs Lucinda Ems was a good woman, and a 
‘church member,” but not a perfect saint She 
was quick with her tongue, but ip all other respects 


| was commonly a little behindhand. When Mr. 
| Ems’s carriage was seen starting for church the 
| neighbors knew it was about ten forty-five. Service 


began at ten-thirty, and the Ems’s always arrived 
shortly before eleven. M1. Ems. it should be said, 
was by nature quick of movement, and given to 
punctuality. 


Mrs Ems was an invalid—‘“a_ professional 
invalid,” old John Hanson used to say, when her 
case was mentioned 

If nothing else ailed her she was “rather run 
down.” Sometimes she bad a cold; at othe: times 
her appetite was poor. She was “never very 
strong. you know,” and there was no doubt that 
Doctor Turnbull esteemed her as one of his most 
profitable patients. 

At somewhat regular intervals she took to her bed 
and made ready to depart. There was no uncer- 
tainty about it; the end was pear’ But hitherto 
she had recovered, and as was —- natural, the 
neighbors and even her husband became used, 
afte: a while, to seeing her upon her deathbed. 

She is dead indeed now, good woman. and her 
husband. too; but the townspeople still relate the 
manner ip which she was once raised suddenly 
from what she had confidently spoken of as her 
last illness 

She had been in bed for three days, and as she 
herself said, was son weaker every minute.” 
She called her husband to her side. 

“} am going, Benjamin,” she said in a feeble 
voice “Don’t mourn for me too much. We 
sha’n’t be separated very long. J shall be waiting 
for you on the other shore ” 

“Well, dear,” said Mr. Ems, who saw nothing so 
very alarming in Lucinda’s symptoms, ‘well, my 
dear, I hope you won’t get out of patience waiting 
for me up yonder; but if the time seems long you 
can remember that in this world I always had to 
wait for you.” 

The unexpected retort gave the invalid’s nervous 





yt just the needed “P08 *” She sat up in bea 
the next minute, and in half an hour was in the 
kitehen. 


NICE DISCRIMINATION. 


“George” is a handsome bearded colored man 
not black, but of a Spanish complexion, who is 
managing man—buyer, butler, and general facto 
tum—for a Boston lady who keeps an expensive 
boarding-house ‘ton the Hill." The manners of 
George,-who was bred in the South, are perfect— 
at once self-respectful, easy and flattering to each 
boarder’s feeling of persona) consequence. 


He is one of the rare men who are always defer 
ential and never servile Though but a head 
waiter, he might well be called a gentleman. That 
he has a very nice discrimination in language this 
true anecdote will show. 

The point on which George is touchy is the 
reputation of the boarding-house in which he is so 
trusted, so liked, and so much the managing man 
He is assiduous in maintaining the table on a 
liberal scale, and seeing that no boarder Jacks 
anything or waits unduly for any attention by 
reason of the neglect of the minor servants, who 
are all women. 

If they are all busy, George “fills the gaps.” 
Thus it chanced one day, not long ago, that he 
leaned deferentially over the shoulder of a new 
boarder and said, “Apple. pie and ice-cream, sah.”’ 

The new boarder is somewhat deaf, and long 
accustomed to less liberal boarding-houses. Not 


| sure that he had heard George aright, he looked 


around and said: 

“What? Apple-pie or ice-cream?” 

“No, sah, not here, sah! Apple-pie and ice 
cream, sah,” said George, with admirable suavity 
and perfect vindication of his boarding-house 
from possible suspicion of being one of those 
places where they offer the guests nothing more 
than a choice between dishes of dessert. 


——— 
HIS APT REPLY. 


Countess ——, who is an American by birth ani a 
delegate to the Columbian Exposition from a for 
eign country, applied for a complimentary card of 
admission not long ago. The official to whom she 
spoke of the matter explained to her that it woul: 
be impossible for him to issue such a card, because 
if it were lost he had no way of tracing it 


“A photographic pass is much better,” he sai, 
“as it can be readily traced. Such passes,” he 
added, “are used by all members of the Board of 
Lady Managers.” 

he countess objected to having her pictuie 
taken for a photographic pass on the ground that 
she was a titled personage, and it would not be in 
conformity with etiquette. 

“Well,” replied the official, by way of persua 
sion, “my mother is a member of the Board of 
Lady Managers, and when she comes to Chicago 
next week she will have her picture taken just 
like the other members.” - 

“But you see,” said the lady, “I am a countes- 

“Yes, I know,” retorted the official, “and my 
mother is a queen.” , - 

The countess stamped her foot, and withe 
another word turned and left the oflice. 


<-o 
WHY THEY DISLIKED HIM. 


Sir William Fraser records a suggestive story 
about a keeper at the Zodlogical Gardens. He ha: 
been employed on account of his supposed fon ' 
ness for animals, but was soon found to hav 
incurred the enmity of his charges Their enmit 
was not shown at once, but presently became 
universal and strongly pronounced. 

It was suspected that while outwardly treating 
them with kindness, he must secretly hurt oe 
annoy them. He denied having done anything 0" 
the sort, and his general manner seemei! to he se 
out his protestations. A watch was set upon Nits 
with a curious result. ae 

It appeared that he never spoke to the animals, 
and for that reason alone his presence was intole! 
able to them. 
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For the Companion. 
ELSIE AT THE WORLD'S PAIR. 
The Eskimo Village. 


For five mornings Elsie had kissed mamma 
“good-by”’ as she started for the World’s Fair, 
and wished she could go, too. So she was over- 
joyed when Uncle Frank took her one afternoon. 

They went from Chicago in a large steamboat, 
and as they neared the grounds, one after another 
the great white buildings came in sight. When 
they finally landed and were in the Columbus 
porch, Elsie thought she had never seen anything 
so beautiful. She looked up at the carved ceiling ; 
through at the great fluted columns reaching far, 
far above her; out at the golden statue of the 
Republic; across the waters of the basin to the 
grand fountain and 
away across the Court 
of Honor to the dome 
and pillars of the Ad- 
ministration Building. 
As far as she could 
look she could see 
beautiful buildings, 
blue water, bridges, 
fountains, flowers and 
grass shining in the 
afternoon sun. 

“Uncle Frank,”’ she 
whispered, “I almost 
want to cry, it is all 
so beautiful. I think 
heaven must be some- 
thing like this.” 

They took the elec- 
tric railway train, and 
were soon at the gate 
of the Eskimo village, 
the first part that Elsie 
wanted to see. 

She felt as if she 
were in a strange 
country. On one side 
were several huts 
made of rough boards 
and withrroofs covered 
with lichens, a kind of 
moss. 

She looked in at one 
door, and whatdo you 
think shesaw? A lit- 
tle brown baby with 
black eyes and rosy 
cheeks, hanging up in 
a bag against the wall. 
His little round head, 
arms and shoulders 
were out of the bag, 
and he was sucking 
what looked to Uncle 
Frank like a piece of 
salt pork. 


whips made of deer hide at the spot until they 
uncovered the cent. The one whose whip had 
uncovered it ran forward, picked up the cent, and 
placed it in a queer little leather bag which hung 
from his belt. 

Another cent was buried, and the game began 
again. A little boy about nine years old, very 
fat and very dirty, got the most money while 
Elsie watched. 

Then she watched an Eskimo paddle his boat 
about in the pond. He calls it a Ayak. It is 
made of skins stretched over a frame; is long, 
narrow, and pointed at both ends, with a hole in 
the middle large enough for the man to get his 
body in and to stretch his legs inside. It goes 
through the water quite fast. 

Near by a pair of reindeer were harnessed to a 
queer cart, with queer solid wheels of wood cut 
from a tree-trunk that Elsie said wasn’t ‘truly 
round.” The reindeer were quite small, and had 
large borns. 
enough to draw a cart. 

Uncle Frank showed her, at the trading post, | 
spoons, knife-handles and toys made from the | 
deer’s horns. He also told her that in those | 
northern countries the reindeer fed and clothed 
the people. 





“I suppose it's like ee 


a piece of candy to 
us,”’ sighed Elsie. 

Two children sat on 
the floor playing with some bone toys. The 
mother was sitting on a pile of skins, stitching on 
a little hand sewing-machine which was on a 
box in front of her. 

Uncle Frank explained to Elsie that this was 
not strange, because these Eskimos came from 
Labrador and had been taught by missionaries. 
Besides, they had been in Chicago all winter. 

“Oh, there is their snow house! made out of 
plaster for people to see!’’ exclaimed Elsie. 

“Doesn't it look just like half a great round 
white ball set on the ground, with a little piece 
cut out fora door? It doesn't seem as if people 
could go in such a small hole. A little bear 
might.” 

‘Peep in,’’ said Uncle Frank, ‘‘and see where 
they sleep at night and sit in the daytime. That 
raised part on the side is their bed and chair, all 
in one. They make it of blocks of snow, and 
cover them with furs.”’ 

‘‘How disagreeable and close it must be in there 
when a fire is burning!”’ said Elsie. 


escape.”’ 

Next to the snow-house was their summer- | 
house. This was a tent made of tough walrus 
skins sewn together with cords made from the | 
intestines of the same animal. 


Elsie held her nose tight, and looked into the 


dark place. A fire was burning in a little dish 


on the ground, and a fish was stuck across over | 


the blaze. 

‘‘What a dinner!” she cried. 
the smoky flame of burning fish-oil!”’ 

There were no Eskimos in either of these 


houses, but some men and boys were playing a | 
} 


queer game near a pond. 

An American boy pushed a cent down into the 
sround until it was hidden. Then the Eskimos 
Stood away off from it, and snapped very long 


‘There is | 
no chimney for the smoke from the fish-oil to | 


“Fish cooked in | 


| with real babies in it. 


She was much amused at the dog-sledges. As_ 
there was no snow on the ground, she wondered | 


how the dogs could be driven. But somebody | 
had made a cunning railway and flat car. The | 
sled was put on this; the Eskimo sat on it, 
snapped his whip, and away trotted the dogs, | 
each at the end of his rope harness. 

Their tails were up and their ears were up. At 
first Elsie thought they enjoyed the fun, but 
when they came back with their tongues hanging 
out, and she saw how thick their fur coats were, 
she couldn’t help thinking how warm Chicago 
was for the poor doggies used to snow and ice. 

All the Eskimos had hung up their fur clothes, | 
and put on cool white cotton ones made in the 
same way, with hoods down their backs. ‘The | 
women, boys and girls had red bands for trim- 
ming, and some of them looked pretty. 

By this time Elsie was tired of the Eskimos, 
and wanted to rest. They passed beautiful 
buildings and flower-beds, watched people in the 
wheel-chairs, heard a band play, and after they 











She didn't think they looked large | got to the Children’s Building had a grand time. 


Up-stairs there was a model nursery to watch, 
Some were in pretty cribs, 
some in little yards on the floor, some in baby- 
jumpers, some being fed. All were happy, 
healthy, beautiful babies. | 
‘“‘Now, Uncle Frank, take me home!’ Elsie 
sighed. ‘I’m so glad I’m an American child!” | 
ELIZABETH Conyers. | 





IN THE ORCHARD. 


For the Companion. 
SOLANUM TUBEROSUM. 


So-la-num Tu-ber-o-sum fell in a boiling pot, 
And split his jacket down the back, the weather 
was so hot; 


able 
To take it off; so Bridget helped, and sent him to 
the table. 
“What a very fine potato!” said Billy Boy—and 
then 
So-la-num Tu-ber-o-sum was never seen again. 
ANNA M. PRATT. 


* 
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For the Companion. 
MAMMA'S PLAN. 


‘“‘Mamma, I don't want to go to school alone,” 
said little Polly. ‘There is a great big dog that 
runs out and barks at me every day !”’ 

Mamma thought a minute. She was sorry for 
her little girl, but she wanted Polly to be a brave 
little woman, who never gave up what she had 
undertaken. 
| “See here, Polly,’’ she said at last, “I will 
| wrap up this bit of meat, and lay it in your 
| dinner-pail. When Jowler rushes out you can 





, 


barking.”’ 

Polly thanked mamma, and started off with 
| rather an anxious little face. 

She walked more and more slowly along the 
| pleasant country road, till she reached the white | 
house by the poplars where Jowler lived. 

As soon as he saw her he jumped down from the 
door-step where he was sunning himself, and ran 
out with a terrible uproar. Polly thought he 
looked bigger and crosser than ever before, and 


his voice echoed from the barns and corn-cribs | 


But as he couldn’t use his eyes, he really wasn’t | 


| saying, “‘Thank you!” 





birds and butterflies, Lottie came in flushed, happy 


give it to him, and then he will be sure to stop 
| cheek. 


| roses. 


around the house as if at least a dozen dogs were 
barking at her. 

With a trembling hand she drew out the meat 
and threw it toward him. Sure enough, he was 
quiet at once; smelled it, tasted it, and then 
actually thumped his stumpy yellow tail against 
the ground, which you know is a dog's way of 


——o-o——_—__—— 


For the Companion. 
A BIT OF ADVICE. 


Ladybug, ladybug, if I were you, 

I always would carry a bucket of dew 

To dash on my house if it burned; and then 
maybe 

I'd save every dear little ladybug baby. 


2 
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For the Companion. 
CHILDREN’S SAYINGS. 


One day, after a race in the garden with the 


and out of breath to her invalid mother's side. 
‘What lovely pink roses my little girl has in 
her cheeks,” said mamma. “I would give a 
fortune to have some like them in mine.”’ 
Lottie affectionately patted her mother’s faded 


“QO mamma, dear, you have roses too, yellow 
And I love yellow roses just as well as I 
| do pink ones !"” 

Little Mary had been playing hard all the 
morning, and when the dinner-bell rang she ran 


| neer to our high-born odoe. 





in quickly and took her place. She found only | 
some flowers on the table. Looking at a dish of | 
pansies placed near her, she said: ‘Pansies are | 
awful nice, but oh, I wish it was hash.” 





NUTS TO CRACK 


— +e 
Enigmas, Charades, Puzzles, Etc. 
& 

VOWEL CRYPTOGRAM. 


Each word defined below contains all five of 
the vowels. Having guessed these words, one 
letter taken from each, placed in order, will spell 
a great historical event of this year. Its name 
also contains the five vowels. 

‘ull of pleasantry. 2. That cannot be found 
out. 3. Happening at the same time. 4. Uncertain. 
5. Pressingly urgent. 6. Temperate. 7. Effectual. 
8. Retentive. 9. Inconvenient. 10. Done without 
design. 11. Causing annoyance. 12. Adhering with 
obstinacy. 13. Not doubtful. 14. Violating sacred 
things. 15. Cheering. 16. Done in an instant. 17. 
Wicked in the extreme. 18. Peremptory. 19. False, 
lying. 

2. 
AN ANAGRAM LETTER. 


* Pet Liers”’ Club, July, 1893. 

DEAR JACK.— It is with real supe that Isend you 
an account of the recent visit of the great image 
The soap aint init, Cf 
of all reached fever 
heat soon after sure 
sin, and the texrtice-men 
of the town could not 
be controlled when the 
approach of the gor 
geous hair-cot, bear 
ing a fine large cart- 
horse, with many rum- 
tins sent in advance of 
the rest, proclaimed 
the actual arrival of 
the long-expected hor- 
“2 poem of the season. 

‘he great hair-cot 
was surmounted by an 
immense tomatu-can 
which remained per 
fectly motionless and 
added greatly to the 
imposing effect of the 
Prince So-So upon all 
the villages of the 
neighboring country. 

All the parents-ay 
of the entire region 
brought their children 
to see a pet nag so rich 
and rare. Jts poetry 
will declare that no 
contrary poem cancom.- 
pare with it. It is un- 
rivalled! It is the to 
me pie of all natural 
history and the “prop. 
er study of mankind.” 
The lame ass begs of 
the “quadrupeds, ’ in- 
cluding Al Stephen 
and some cald wits, 
ale-drops, or damp 
laces; and lean poets 
with ‘fen harps, filled 
the air with music. 

About this time 
strange sounds pro- 
ceeded from the cruel 
noses of the quadru- 
peds, but the most re- 
markable were those 
made by the noiseless, 
vowels,anda rollicking 
party ‘of jolly “tars,” 
who evidently meant 
to make night hideous. 
It was plain they were 
bent on mischief, for 
some of the lean poets 
heard them muttering 
something about ‘Cor. 
ol-dice”’ and one of 
them said, “Lets rob 
the hen-traps!” The 
alarm was at once 

iven, and every one 

ooked at the latches of 
the “7. G.” mariners 
to be assured that all 
was safe. Fortunately 
no “corol-dice”’ could 
be found, and the hen- 
traps were still undis- 
turbed. Just thenwild 
shrieks were heard from the outside and a rush 
was made by the pale-coup to the spot, where it 
was found that one of the “Pet Liers” had fright- 
ened a great many people, including Sam Trench, 
with some such netts as are used by beatunmonks. 

The wildest confusion prevailed, when suddenly 
a gleam of color flashed before our eyes, and the 
“T. G.” mariners cried wildly, “What's that?” For 
a moment nothing could be distinguished, but 
then a man’s voice was heard shouting, “Get sir! 
Its all goar, and you can’t remain here long or nice 
horses won ’t be able to pull you out, or Al Stephen 
either.’ 

There was a sudden step made, and the jolly 
“tars,” now thoroughly frightened, burried away, 
and so did all the rival legs, declaring that nothing 
would induce them to return, even if there were a 
lot of sorry gourd-men there w ‘ith flying-horses, an« 
the great image neer. To quote an old proverb, 
“A gem isn’t worth the alum oil in tin.” 

Hansum Cune. 





Answers to Puzzles in Last Number. 


1. Bar, bay, doze, Barbadoes. 

2. Huns, hod, nod, sun. Como, Po, cap, coat, 
coop, pot, cat, moat, atom. 

3. See the, seethe. 

4. A mosquito. 

5. 1. Cauc(asia)n. 2. La(brad)or. 3. Hi(malay)a. 
4. New (Ham)pshire. 5. Dela(war)e. 6. North and 
South (Carol)ina. 7. Ma(lac)ca. 8. Eu(rope)an. 
9. Pog ere 10. Ati(ant)ic. 11. Ro(chest)er. 


12. St. La(wren)ce. 13. Su(peri)or. 
6. Cc A N 
E Oo U E 
N R T A 
T E R R I E R 
E I E E 
D T ~ 7 
I I P € 
o o o I 
ut N N 
8 P E E D 


Bonaventure, by George W. Cable. The Earth 
| trembled, by Edward P. Roe. John Ward—Preach 
er, by Margaret Deland. The Dusantes, by Frank 
R. Stockton. Lady of the Aroostook, by William 
D. Howells. 


8. Jack-saw. [See Webster’s Dictionary.| 
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MEN AT THE FAIR. 


NEWSPAPER 
The number of newspaper correspondents and 
reporters at the Columbian Exposition is large 
beyond all precedent. At no previous World’s 
Fair has the press been represented by a fifth, or 
even a tenth, as many special writers; and in no 


country except the United States, it is safe to say, | 


would the public demauad for information concern. 
ing the Exposition keep busy so great an army of 
newsgatherers. 

Foreign periodicals are numerously represented, 
however—much more numerously than at Paris in 
is89. Germany has one pentved and twenty-five 
accredited correspondents; they represent the 
best newspapers and periodicals of the Empire. 
England comes next with ae France has 
already sent twenty-five; and Italy has formally 
introduced twenty. Austria and Australia have 
sent six each; and there are twenty-five others, 
from Sw | me Norway, Spain, Denmark, Belgium, 
Russia, Japan, Turkey, Mexico and a few other 
countries. 

But the numbers from abroad sink into insignifi- 
cance when compared with those from the United 
States. Fully two thousand persons, men and 
women, in the employ not only of the great dailies, 
weeklies and magazines of the large cities, but of 
rural newspapers and school monthlies, from 
Maine to New Mexico, have claimed press privi- 
leges. Many of these aspirants may do but little 
actual writing for the press; yet the number of 
active workers is very large, probably not less 
than one thousand. 

On the afternoon of the opening day of the Fair, 
the foreign correspondents sent home to Europe, 
by telegraph and cable, fully twenty thousand 
words, or about fifteen columns of matter. Most 
of the ‘foreign press, however, correspondents and 
artists, make use of the mails for transmitting 
news and pictures. 

he real, flery activity, the “push” and “rush,” 
are displayed by the reporters of the leading 
dailies of our great cities. These are mostly young 
men who vie sharply with each other in obtaining 
“scoops,” or items of intelligence in advance. The 
average reporter of the fifteen or twenty great 
American dailies is ae or mailing to his 
— from two thousand to three thousand words 
a day 

The foreign correspondents, like those repre- 
senting the leading American weeklies and maga- 
zines, are able to work much more leisurely and 
with far greater regard for good diction. 

Among the American press correspondents are 
about seventy women, nineteen or twenty of whom 
are experienced workers and very active in 
collecting information of all sorts. 





ntti 
HOW GRAVITATION VARIES. 


That changes, involving the displacement of 
immense masses, are going on within the earth is 
one of the suggested explanations of some obser- 
vations recently announced in France. It has been 
found at the Pare St. Maur observatory that the 
force of gravitation, or the weight of bodies, 
undergoes daily variations. These are rendered 
sensible by placing in the earth a tube containing 
acolumn of mercury balanced by the pressure of 
hydrogen contained in a closed vessel connected 
with the tube, and registering by means of photog- 
raphy the alterations in the level of the mercury. 


After all corrections have been made for the 
effect of changes of temperature, it appears that 
certain sudden variations in the level of the mer- 
cury are only to be explained on the theory that 
they are due to changes in gravitation. These 

variations last from fifteen minutes to an hour. 
They are, of course, very small, amounting at a 
maximum to only one- twentieth of a millimeter, 
but they may imply very great displacements of 
matter in the interior of the globe. 

It has been suggested that similar experiments 
should be conducted in the neighborhood of active 
volcanoes, where liquefied rock is moving beneath 
the surface, and other disturbances of the strata 
of the earth are taking place. 

Such facts as these present to the imagination a 
very formidable picture of the gigantic commo- 
tions that accompany the slow cooling and con- 
traction of the globe, on whose hardened crust we 
rear our edifices, wondering, when some of them 
are occasionally shaken down by earthquakes, at 
——- of a planet that is apparently so 
solid. 


~~ 
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HIS GUESS. 


An Irishman often seems to possess a curious 
felicity in perverting the meaning of a message 
which has been intrusted to him. He never boggles 
or hesitates over it, but dashes off something which 
sounds to him like what he has been told to repeat; 
and no matter how great a mistake he may have 
made, he always plumes himself upon having 
come so near the right thing. 


At one time Commodore Shubrick was visiting 
Fenimore Cooper, and the latter’s Irish servant 
was told to ask for letters for the old gentleman 
at the post-office. He blustered into the office, 
and after receiving his master’s mail, inquired 
anxiously, “An’ have yez iver a letther for that 
Misther Brickbat?” 

The puzzled postmaster asked a bystander if 
he knew who was staying at the Hall just then, 
and the man at once mentioned the name of 
Shubrick. 

“Shure, an’ he’s the very man I mane!” ex- 
claimed Pat, turning a beaming smile on the 
bystander. “But now didn’t I make a moighty 
good guess at it?’ 


— see 


THE POINT OF VIEW. 

A curious illustration of what may be called 
illogical logic is reported by a gentleman who had 
to wait a long time at a railroad ticket-office for 
the clerk at the window to get ready to wait on 
him. 

“Come, come!” said the would-be passenger, 
growing impatient at last, “I’ve been here at this 
window five minutes!” 

“That’s nothing,” said the clerk; “I’ve been here 
eight years, and I never found fault about it yet.” 


~~ 
> 





A COUNTRYMAN and his wife stood before a pic- 
mee ag “Circe and the Followers of Ulysses.” 
“Wei 
Grant has to do with it, do you?” 








now,” said the man, “I don’t see what | NEw YORK. 
| . 





Premature Loss of the atte; which is so com- 
mon nowadays, may be entirely prevented by the use 
of Burnett’s Cocoaine. (Adv. 








Notre Dame of Maryland. 


Collegiate Institute for Young Ladies and Preparato 
| School for Little Girls. EMBLA P.O., near Baltimore, Ma. 


STA MPS, Rare, Old, etec., Cata. and Album, all 
Se. BULLARD, 97 Pembroke St., Boston, Mass. 


STAMPS! 300 fine mixed Victoria, Cape 


sof G. H., joe. Japan, etc., with 
fine Stamp —-, only 1 ew 64p. Price 
List free ents ine B ‘50. per cent. com. 
STANDARD: "STAME P CO., “905 La Salle St., St. 
Louis, Mo. O1d U.S. & Conf. Stamps bought. 


105 82: 








STA M PS 3 we anged, Lowett Lt et sheets. 


Lists free. 100 var. 9. DREW, PGambridge, Mass. 


Agents 


AGENTS WANTED ON SALARY 


to handle the New Patent Cheetos 





Sell more of Mme. McVUanpe’s 
Health than of Summer 
any other 
styles mad made. Send for terms, 
Box 8 pak} Cost. Louis, Mo, 
UIT CuUITAR self Lae tp without notes, 50 cts. 
BANJO, $1. Circular and éata. of in- 
struments FREE. A.PARKE,85 F’ ie Ave. ,;Chicago, 


to remember s 
Wo cUMP 4 oe 
DAYTON, OHIO. - 


St. Lor 








4 Lists free. Over 2000 in 
SELF Cash or time. Agents wanted, 
The handsomest designs at 
WALL PAPERS lowest prices. From 8}c. to 


60c. a roll. 100 samples for 8c. Window shades, spring roll- 
ers,all colors,35c. H.Thomas & Bro., 927 Market ‘St., Phisa, Pa. 


NOW is the time to buy Bicycles. 











Sold direct to riders only. 
Former bei #150. 
limited stock. 
EAGLE a. MFG. CO., 


860 Cash, Makers of Highest Grade Cycles, Torrington, Ct. 


Sample Jar Lanota Skin Food 


With complete instructions for Facial Massage at 
home, and copy of book, “Every woman her own Beau- 
tifier,” all sent Free, securely sealed, to any address on 
receipt of 10 cents to cover postage. 


Address J. A. MAXIM, Pittsfield, —— 














tion, Ailusers delighted. In- 
gate. makea 
3olb. gid syipb: Cata. free, 


WANTED, Bors and Girls 


every town to 
sell the Everett Rais er, 
entirely new. Seeds : mpoun of 
raisins in /ess than_ten minutes. 
Child can use it. Every family 
needs one. By mail to = 
address, 15 cents. Graw 
chance for Agents. 
EVERETY? SPECIALTY Co., 
388 Wash. St., Boston,Mass. 
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Barbour’s Linen eign 


ADAPTED TO ALL KINDS OF 


Hand and Machine Work. 


LACE AND EMBROIDERY, now of so much interest to 
the Ladies, especially considered. 


SOLD BY ALL RESPECTABLE DEALERS 
IN THE COUNTRY. 


ASK FOR BARBOUR’S. 
ha & HEALY, 


A ne by — newly enlarged 
Instruments, Uni- 

ae and 1. 400 Fine Il- 
aaa describing every article 
by Bands or Drum Corps. 
mae ins instructions for Amateur Bends, 
£xercises and Drum Major's Tactics, 
Laws, and 4 Selected List of Band Music 























Cures 
Eczema. | Sait Rheum. 
Chafing. 
Pimples. | Sunburn. 
Itching. | Tender Feet. 


Infant Chafing and Scalding. 





Send four cents in stamps for Sample and Book. 

Sold by Druggists. 50 cents per Box, or by post. 

mi — POWDER CO., Hartford, Conn. 
mfort Soa r Hands, Fac 

It ‘s Antiseptic, Tonaiiiont at and Gantiee ae 


Greatest Bargain Ever Offered. 


BOY’S COMPLETE SUIT, 


EXTRA PAIR PANTS 





and 
HARVARD CAP, 


with Peak, 
All for $I]. 98. 
We wish to dispose of 


100,000 of BS and will sel} 
them al at the cost of manu- 
‘a 

They. are well made, of 
wear-resisting Union chev- 


satisfactory, you will 
recommend them to your 
friends; if not, you may re- 
turn them and have your 
money refunded. 
Boy’s Double Breasted 
Suit, Extra Pants and 
Harvard Cap, with 
Peak, 


All for ad 98. 


Best organized mail-order system in Ameri Send 
names now for Handsomely [llustrated Fashion Cata- 
logue, ready Sept. 10; mailed FREE. 


CHAS. CASPER & CO., 
Union Sq., cor. University Pl. and 14th St., New York. 
Mention THE COMPANION. 


It’s so Easy to vt Th 
e ” 
B & H” tam 


.AND IT GIVES SUCH 


Perfect Light, 


are two of the reasons 
why so many are sold 
by Leading Dealers. 
Send for our Little 
Book which tells more 
about this wonderful 
Lamp. 
BRADLEY & HUBBARD MFG. ue. 


CHICAGO, 
Factories : Meni DEN, CONN. 













{nk Basing Ro il. Agents making $50, per week. 
MONROE ERASER MFG. CO.. X 107, La Crosse, Wis. 


SEND FOR CATALOGUE 
taper: poatt , Safelies, 


RY PRICE. OUR PRICE. 




















a nice Bagh Pin or Friend- 
ship Ring. name artisti- 
- +e, a J birthday 
gifts. 5 for $2. Rolle f;'4 150.) 
or ‘olid silver. (Solid go 
H. ELAND, Womestor Mi ‘ass. 






THE CHRISTY BREAD KNIFE. 
A MONE Y COINER - AGENTS WANTED 


sable to good paucghnes 


Indis: ing.—Emma P.Ewii9. 
Selected for the World’s Fair 


lectrie Cookery Ex- 
hibit. vy Helen_Louise Johnson. 
CHRISTY KNIFE CO., Fremont, Ohio. 
Let us —— you about it or send one postage-paid 
for 75 cents. You can return itand get your money. 


$1- =- DOLLAR - $1 
EDISON Electric Motor 


Study Electricity! Be an Electrician! 
A Modern Electric Motor in place of the 
toysteam engine—lIllustrates principles, 
—2,000 revolutions a minute—Harmless 
—a Marvel in price. AGENTS WANTED. 
Postage 25c. if A mail. t Duy battery 
will run it. Spe tery cts. 
Send STAMP f for A — 


— Franklin Blec.Co.186 Elm St. Cincinnati 0 


= WALL PAPERS 




























of 5 Cents “FRE J the largest 
for Dostnge we we sy mail Ys nd be s t 
lowest eet e U. S., 

with pe om oe How Paper. 


CHAS. M.N 


N. KILLEN, 614 & 616 So. 20th St., Phila. 





YOUR 
ROOFS 
WITH 
DIXON’S SILICA GRAPHITE PAINT. 


Water will run from it pure and clean. It covers double 
the surface of any other paint, and will Eng a4 

times longer. Equally useful for any iron wor 
circulars. JOS. DLXON CRUCIBLE Co., Jersey City, x J. 











Fe 7 
ed rules. Write for catalogue, presses, 


a Iscy sey "k — , ey Conn. hE 


WALL PAPER. 


Send 5 cents tage for 100 samples and “Guid Pay 
to Paper and momy in House coration.” 
latest designs at very lowest prices. 
ALFRED 30-32 W. 13th St., New York, 





PEATS, 136-138 W. Madison St., Chicago. 


Send to nearest address. 


, 

These Men's Heavy Wool Trousers 
Sent postage paid for $2.50. 
You would pay your clothing dealer 

$4 for the same thing. k gray small 

check and stripe. Send the waist 
measure, and inside measure eg 

from crotch to sole of shoe. ‘Sizes 31 

to44inch san, and 28 to 35 inch length. 

wear. We guarantee wear 
and = and will —_ money or ex- 

c m if they do not s 

ane ied Catalogue a 


& TAYLOR, Clothiers, Boston 


FHISON PHONOGRAPHS 


FOR SALE. 
Address, 

NORTH AMERICAN PHONOGRAPH CO., 

30 Park Place, Masonic Temple Building, 














NEW YORK. CHICAGO. 
PRINTING OFFICE i5e : 
Figures Holder, ‘ieltbie Ink ink, Bad, : 





eezers, Corkscrew, ete.,as shown 
Hinen § complete in neat case. Best 


e se 
Feeine Be. t to sibstines, Serith 
of 1000 new articles. CATA 
we & Bro., 65 Cortlandt St., N. Y. City. 





TRADE. MARK 


WRENN ee’ 


COLLARS CUFFS. —— 
sm, —— atin | | 


Ng tg Kg Vf bes 


DANTE. RUBENS. ANGELO. —-— RAPHAE L.MURILLO. TASSO.. 
The best and most economical Collars and Cuffs worn. 
Try them. You will like them, 
Look well. Fit well. | Wear well. 
Sold for 25 cents for a box of Ten collars or Five 
pairs of cuffs. A sample collar and pair of cuffs sent b 
mail for 6 cents. Address, giving size and style wante 
Reversible Collar Co., 24 Exchange Place, Boston: 


Home Comfort 
















STEEL FAMILY RANGES 


Made almost wholly of MALLEABLE IRON and 
WROUGHT STEEL, will LAST A 
LIFETIME if f properly used. 

Sold ONLY BY OUR TRAVELLING SALES- 
MEN FROM OUR OWN WAGONS throughout 

this Country and Canada. 
SALES TO JANUARY 1, 1893, 258,460. 


MADE ONLY BY 
WROUGHT IRON RANGE COMPANY, 
St. Louis, Mo. Branch Factory: Toronto, Ont. 
Founded 1864. Paid up Capital, $1,000,000. 
SOLE MANUFACTURERS OF 
“Home Comfort”? Steel Hot-Air Furnaces. 


See our Exilnbit, No. 44, Section O, Manufactures 
Building, “ World’s Columbian Exposition.” 





book a to Pa 
White B 


ids 
Embos’d Golds, 15c. 
Painters and Paper 
rs send business 
card for our !arge Sam- 
ple Books by express. 


Kayser & Allman, 
410-418 Arch 8t., 









FRANK MILLER’S 
CROWN DRESSING 


For LADIES’ and 
CHILDREN’S SHOES. 


Gives a beautiful Jet Black Gloss, 
Softens and Preserves the Leather. 
Purchaser pays no fancy price for ex- 
pensive boxes and wrappers, and gets 
Best in Quality and Quantity. 


Ask your Dealer for it. 


Beeman's Pepsin Gum. 


CAUTION.—See that the name 
Beeman is on each wrapper. 
The Perfection of Chewing 
— Gum and a Delicious Remedy 
A for Indigestion. Each tablet con- 
Y” tains one grain Beeman’s pure pepsin. 
Send & cents for sample package. 
THE BEEMAN CHEMICAL Co. 
43 Lake St., Cleveland, 0. 
Originators of Pepsin Chewing Gum 























will cure all your Catarrhal 
troubles, colds in the head, and 
headache caused by them 

It often removes Deafness. 
been used for over 50 years. 
creased sales each year. 

Facsimile of Chas. Bowen on label. 

25 CENTS PER BOTTLE. 

For Sale by all Druggists. 


Has 
In- 





The Kind of 


medicine 

you need is the 

old reliable tonic and 
blood-purifier, 


AYER’S 
SARSAP AS! LLA 
can have 


no substitute. 
Cures others, 


will cure you 








We offer a well-assorted lot of Fine Guns, made _ 
Colt, Parker, Clabrough, and others at unhe: ard “a 
prices. Also a limited number of excellent Double - d 
rel Breech-loaders at $7.50. Single-barrel at $4.50 ° 0.1. 
7.60. Last named has Scott Top Lever. Terms, C. ¢ a 
en full amount of cash accompanies order, | S mer 
pote set of Faedae Tools furnished free. i te 
he Bijou Air Rifle, made wholly of brass an¢ i 
nickel pote with Antique Oak stock, and 100 totimies. s 
$1.50, or the Magic Magazine Air Rifle, shooting 150 times. 
at $2. Cash with order. These beautiful rifles _ . 
shot, and are invaluable for killing Rats, s enalt WN Y. 
rows, and other pests. We are sole agents for the DA. 
Club punting -_ Target Rifle and the Columbian ful 
f-Ejecting Revolvers. Good Rev ot Nao: il 
Tate, “tor home al. 1.60: fi 1 
og, $2.c0—former price, $9.50. Gojunioign ‘Double Boxing 
Gioves by mak, postage paid, por stot agioves, Chazno!s 
| Gloves by ma » postage pa’ rset of 48 i 
Skin, boy’s size, $1.75; ~~" y"> White me. thy by 
Send stamps to ensure answer = catalogue, Box Lilt. 
P. 0. Order, Reg’d Letter, or N. Y. draft, P. O. Box.’ 
THE H. & D. FOLSOM ARMS CO., 15 MURRAY 
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MAYFLOWER PREMIUM BULBS BLOOMING IN WINTER 
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5 Lovely Winter Howering Bulbs kree 


All magnificent sorts, suitable for winter blooming in pots or for planting in the garden, sent by mail, postpaid, 
as a premium to every one who subscribes for the MAYFLOWER 








THE MAYFLOWER | 


is the leading Horticultural Magazine of the world. 32 large 
pages bound with an elegant cover, and containing each month 
two fine, large, colored plates of new flowers, plants or 
fruits. It is elegantly illustrated and is invaluable to all who 
love or cultivate flowers indoors or out, window or garden 
plants, vegetab!es, shrubs, trees, fruits, etc. 

It has 300,000 subscribers ard goes all over the world. Ed- 
ited by John Lewis Childs, assisted by more than two score 
noted writers and cultivators, among whom are the following : 





Hon. Henry Gilman, of Jerusalem, who writes on the flowers and ancient gardens of Palestine. 

Major Jephson, of the Stanley African expedition, interesting accounts of flowers, etc., seen in the 
dark wilderness. : 

E. S. Rand, of Brazil, a noted writer and cultivator of rare plants and flowers. 


P. Lancaster, of India, secretary of the Agricultural and Horticultural Society of India. 
Duchess Lindhurst, of Italy. 


G. Kruyff, of Holland, extensive Bulb grower. 

A. Fuller, of Aintab, Turkey, president of the Central Turkey College. 

Mrs. Henry Ward Beecher, of Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Dr. C. F. Clowe, of West Central Africa Medical Mission. 

C. L. Allen, of New York, well-known and popular writer on Horticultural topics. 

Peter B. Meade, of Massachusetts, noted writer and authority on Fruits and their Culture. 

Lora S. LaMance, of Missouri, author of several valuable books and a most talented and popular writer. 
Mrs. Stevens, of Apia, Samoa, well-known and popular writer. 

Professor Massey, of North Carolina, and Professor Landrum, of Texas. 


Besides these we have correspondents in every State in the 
Union and in almost every country of the world: China, Japan, 


Hawaii, Australia, Europe, West Indies, South and Central 
America, Mexico, etc. 








The 15 Fine Bulbs 


which are given to every subscriber are all imported and are 
of the choicest varieties for blooming in pots during winter, 
or they may be planted at once in the garden where they will 
bloom elegantly the coming spring. Among them are 


Hyacinths Tulips 











Narcissus Iris 
Freesias Scillas 
Chionodoxas Ixia . 


Double Sacred Lily 
Giant Snow Drop, etc. 


Every one of the 15 bulbs will be different, named and labeled. 
Full directions for culture will be sent in the form of an elegantly 
illustrated catalogue of 64 pages, telling all about bulbs and 
plants for winter blooming. If you have not been to the 
World’s Fair you have saved considerable money, and the 
pleasure which you have missed can be largely made up to you 
by investing 60 cents in the Mayflower and securing this 
premium. If you have been to the Fair 60 cents invested in 
the Mayflower will afford you a great deal more pleasure 
than any 60 cents you might have spent while on that trip. 


SUBSCRIPTION PRICE, including premium of 15 Bulbs, 60 cents per year, two subscriptions for $1.00. Subscription price, 


without premium, 40 cents per year. 
an agent in every town, city or village. 


Sample copy sent for 6 cents in stamps. 


Liberal premiums to club agents, and we want 


Subscribe now, this advertisement will not appear again. 


THE MAYFLOWER, Floral Park, N. Y. 
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The Youth’s Companion is an illustrated weekly 
paper of eight pages. Its subscription price is $1.75 
a year, payment in advance. 

Twelve or sixteen pages are often given to sub- 
ecribers in a single weesy issue of the paper. All 
additional pages over eight—which is the number 

iven for di ts—are a gift to the subscribers from | 
e publishers. 

New Subscriptions can commence at any time 
during the year. 

Money for Renewals should be sent by each sub- 
scriber directly to this office. We do not request 
Agents to collect money for renewals of subscrip- 
tions. 

Payment for The Companion, when sent by mail, 
should be made in a Post-Office Money-Order, Bank 
Check, or Draft, or an Express Money-Order. WHEN 
NONE OF THESE CAN BE PROCURED, send the 
money in a Registered Letter. All postmasters are | 
required to register letters whenever requested to 


Silver should never be sent through the mail. It is 
almost sure to wear a hole through the envelope 
and be lost, or else it is stolen. Persons who send 
silver to us in a letter must do it on their own 
responsibility. 

Postal Notes are not a safe means of sending money. 
Any one can collect them at any Money-Order Post- 
office, and lost or stolen the money cannot be 
recovered, ag no duplicates are issued. Subscribers 
“ne send us Postal Notes must do so at their own 

sk. 


Renewals. — Three weeks are required after the re- | 
ceipt of money by us before the date opposite your 
name on ay paper, which shows to what time your | 
subscription is paid, can be changed. 

Discontinuances. — Remember that the publishers | 
must be notified by letter when a subscriber wishes 
his paper stopped. All arrearages must be paid. 

Returning pour paper will not enable us to dis- 
continue it, as we cannot find your name on our 
books unless your Post-office address is given. 

Always give the name of the Post-office to which 
your paper is sent. Your name cannot be found on 
our books unless this is done. 

Caution against paying money to strangers 
to renew subscriptions. enewals of subscriptions 
to The Companion by the payment of money to 
strangers should not be made. If subscribers do 
this it must be at their own risk. 

We have a few Agents who take new sub- 
scriptions. Of these Agents new subscriptions 
can ordered, but no a of money should 
be made to them until the person who subscribes 
has received the paper for from one to two months. 

e receiving of the paper for that length of time 
will be a guarantee of the honesty of the Agent— 
and then money can be paid to him. 

Letters should be addressed and drafts made payable 


PERRY MASON & COMPANY, 


The Youth’s Companion, Boston, Mass. 
201 Columbus Avenue. 








For the Companion, 


LEPROSY. 


Leprosy is a disease of which, fortunately, the 
majority of the dwellers in this favored land have 
only heard. 

It exists in almost every civilized country in the 
world. Its distribution in European countries, 
however, is not at present nearly so wide as it was 
in former centuries. It exists to-day in Spain, 
Portugal, France, Norway and Sweden, Italy, 
Greece and Russia. In the United States it is 
found, according to Dr. James C. White, of Louis- 
jana, in several of the Southern and Western 
States. 

In the seventh and eighth centuries special 
leper-houses were founded in European countries 
as far north as France and Germany. From that 
time till the thirteenth century leprosy steadily 
increased—a result, probably, of the direct contact 
into which the countries of Europe were brought 
with the subjects of Saladin during the Crusades. 
It has been stated that there were n Europe at 
that time nineteen thousand lazarettos for the 
housing of sufferers from this disease. Since 
that time a steady decrease in the number of lepers 
has taken place. 

It is not definitely known when leprosy was 
first introduced into America, but it seems to have 
been brought here by the Spaniards at a date long 
preceding the framing of the Constitution. 

There seems to be no doubt that the disease is 
contagious, although heredity doubtless plays a 
part in its distribution. 

Since the year 1860 leprosy has increased very 
rapidly inthe Hawaiian Islands. The government 
has sought to check it by stringent regulations 
requiring the transportation of all lepers to a 
particular island, whence they are not allowed to 
return. The disease is largely confined to the 
natives of the islands. More sanitary modes of 
living seem to render others exempt from its 
attacks. 

The peculiar loathsomeness of the course pur- 
sued by this disease warrants measures of extreme 
severity aimed at checking its spread. 

It is only in the warmer portions of the United 
States that a spread of leprosy is at all to be feared, 
yet provision for the isolation of all cases should 
be made by the proper authorities. 

The British government has established in India, 
where the disease is very common, a special 
leprosy commission for a similar purpose. 


——— ee 


THE COLORS OF THE EARTH. 


The wonderful difference between the same 
landscape in winter and in summer is a phenom- 
enon familiar to all dwellers in the temperate 
zones. The two great elements of change are the 
presence of snow in winter and of leaves and 
grass in summer. If we could look at our globe 
from the moon the variation in its aspect due to 
seasonal changes would perhaps be even more 
striking than it appears to those upon its surface. 








In fact, we sometimes lose sight of the very 
important part which vegetation plays in giving 
color to what might be called the countenance of 
the planet. 

It is not the higher forms of plants that always 
produce the greatest effect in this way. Some of 
the most striking scenes upon the earth owe their 
characteristic features to mosses and lichens. 
famous “crimson cliffs” of Greenland, 
extend for miles northward from Cape York, 


The | 
which | 


derive their splendid color from the growth of red 
lichen which covers their faces. ; 

The cliffs rise between seventeen hundred and 
two thousand feet straight from the water’s edge, 
and being composed of gray granite, their aspect 
would be entirely different from what it is but for 
the presence of the lichen. 

Coming to less magnificent but not less beautiful 
scenes, the rocky pass called the Golden Gate in 
the Yellowstone National Park owes its rich color 
and its name to the yellow lichen covering its 
lofty walls; and the indescribable hues of the 
great hot-spring terraces arise mainly from the 
presence of minute plants flourishing in the water 
that overflows them. 

Considered as a whole, the vegetation of a planet 
may give it a characteristic aspect as viewed from 
space. Many have thought that the red color of 
Mars may be due to the existence of red instead 
of green vegetation there. 

That its broad expanses of forest and prairie 
land cause the earth to reflect a considerable 
quantity of green light to its neighbors is indicated 
by the fact that at the time of the new moon 
a greenish tint has been detected overspreading 
that part of the lunar surface which is then illumi- 
nated only by light from the earth. 


PLAYING WITH AN ICEBERG. 


A few years ago a French man-of-war was lying 
at anchor in Temple Bay, and the younger officers 
took it into their heads to amuse themselves with 
an iceberg, a mile or more distant in the straits. 
They would have a sumptuous picnic on the very 
top of it. All the warnings of the brown and 
simple fishermen went for nothing with these gen- 
tlemen who had seen the world. 


It was a bright summer morning, and the jolly 
boat with a flag went off to the berg. By twelve 
o’clock the colors were flying from the top, and 
the wild midshipmen were revelling on the ice 
mountain. For two hours or more they hacked it 
and clambered over it. They frolicked and feasted, 
and laughed at the very thought of danger on this 
solid ice. 

When, like thoughtless children, the young men 
had played themselves weary, they descended to 
their cockle-shell of a boat and rowed away. 

As if time and distance had been measured on 
purpose for the men to view the scene in safety, 
the grees iceberg lay silent until the boat was a 
certain distance off. Then, as if its heart had been 
voleanic fire, it burst with awful thunder, and 
filled the surrounding water with its ruins. 

Awed and subdued by the scene of destruction, 
and thrilled at their parrow escape from death, 
the picnickers returned to their = It was their 
first and last day of amusement with an iceberg. 


NO SIGN OF IT. 


Patsy Clementine had been a field hand “in ole 
Virginny befo’ de wah,” but at its close she came 
North and went into service in a New England 
city. Her new mistress found her willing to learn, 
but ignorant on most subjects connected with the 
kitchen. 


One day the lady had been making pies, and 
when they were done she placed in the oven a 
turnover, made for her little daughter’s delecta- 
tion, and bidding Patsy Clementine “watch that 
turnover,” she left the kitchen. 

At the end of half an hour she returned. Patsy 
Clementine sat comfortably on the floor before the 
oven, the door of which was wide open. 

“What are you doing?” demanded the mistress, 
as her eyes took in the still pale turnover, on 
which the darky’s eyes were apparently riveted. 

“1 ’elar to yo’,” said Patsy Clementine, solemnly, 
rolling her eyes up at her exasperated mistress, 
“T aint move my eyes off dat triflin’ little pie sence 
you is gone, an’ it hab not turn ober yet, an’ dat’s 
de truf, suah’s I’se a free niggah!” 


SHE BORE IT UP. 


The devotion of birds to their young is one of 
the most beautiful sights in nature. Mr. George 
H. Mackay contributes to The Auk, a scientific 
quarterly, a striking instance. 


With a friend he was shooting in Minnesota one 
autumn day, when they slightly wounded an 
immature sand-hill crane, which, with several 
others, was resting on the prairie. At the report 
of the gun the birds all took flight except the 
wounded one and another, which was almost cer- 
tainly its parent. 

The injured bird made several attempts to fly,— 
running to get a start,—an< finally succeeded in 
rising some ten or fifteen feet from the ground; 
but it could not sustain itself, and the parent bird, 
seeing this, placed herself underneath it, allowing 
it to rest its feet on her back, both birds continuing 
all the while to flap their wings. 

In this way she actually succeeded in bearing it 
off to a place of safety, and the hunters, it is pleas- 
ant to say, would not follow it. 


REASON ENOUGH. 


The ingenuity of children in getting up new and 
extraordinary “games” has been an astonishment 
to mothers in all generations. 


Little Billy came in one afternoon from an 
assembly of the children of the neighborhood, 
with his clothes pierced, above and below, with a 
great many little holes. 

“For pity’s sake!” exclaimed his mother; “what 
has happened to you?” 

“Oh,” said Billy, “we’ve only been playing 
grocery store, and everybody was something in it, 
and I was the Swiss cheese!” 


PRETTY HARD. 


A merciless man is merciless to his beast; but 
sometimes he has pity on himself. 


Such a man was found guilty of beating his 
horse to death, according to the Chicago Tribune. 

“I wish it were in my power to send you to the 
penitentiary,” said the judge; “but I shall fine 
you one hundred dollars, and you will stand 
committed till the fine and costs are paid.” 

The prisoner drew the back of a grimy hand 
across his eyes. 

“That’s purty hard,” he said, “on a man that’s 
just lost a good hoss.” 


“I’m very fond of my doll,” said Polly, “and I 
know why. It’s because she don’t never interrupt 
me when I’m speaking, and everybody else 
does.” — Exchange. 


A GoopD farmer leaves no stone unturned, espe- 
cially the grindstone. 


| The superiority of Burnett’s Flavoring Extracts 
consists in their perfect purity and great strength.{ Adv. 
} —_o—_—__ 

A SHOE DRESSING. 

| For Ladies’ and Children’s Boots and Shoes Brown’s 

French Dressing is without doubt the best and most 
| reliable Dressing before the public. 
| It is absolutely free from anything that will shrink, 
| erack or rot the finest leather, and when applied to 
| boots or shoes imparts a lustre, brilliant and lasting, 
| leaving the leather soft and flexible. 

It has stood the test of time and competition, and 
has proved not only the most acceptable, but from its 
long standing has become the most popular in the 
market. The care used in the selection of materials 
from which it is made, together with the experience of 
forty years in its manufacture, warrants us recommend- 
ing it as superior to anything of the kind now in use. 

It is no longer a luxury, but an indispensable article 
for every lady to have, and for the price at which it is 
sold, as to quality and quantity it has no equal. More 
of this Dressing is sold throughout the World than any 
other make. 

Ask your dealer for it, and take no other but 
Brown’s French Dressing. { Adv. 








‘*Florence 
Home Needlework’’ 


for 1898 is now ready. The subjects are Corticelli 
Darning, Corticelli Drawn-work, and_ Reelin 
Raw Silk as seen at the World’s Fair. Crochete 
Lamp shades, Embroidery and Pillow Lace are 
also described. nd 6 cents, meutioning year, 
and we will mail you the book; % pages; 87 illus. 


NONOTUCK SILK CO., Florence, Mass. 
WrRaAPsS MADE TO ORDER. 


Do you know that you can dress 
more stylishly and get your cloaks 
and wraps made to order for less 

t you pay for ready- 
‘arments, by purchasing 
the Manufacturers? 

We make cloaks and wraps to 
order, thus insuring a perfect fit, 
and can save you from $3 to $15 on 
every garment. We pay the ex- 
press charges. 

Our new Fall catalogue illus- 
trates Jackets from $4 up; C 
from $4 up; Newmarkets from 
$ up; Velvet and Plush Capes, 
ackets, etc. 

We will send you our catalogue 
by return mail, also new measure- 
ment diagram (which insures a 
perfect fit), a 48-inch tape meas- 

= ure, and a full assortment of sam- 
ples of stylish cloakings, velvets and plushes from 
which to select, on receipt of six cents’ postage. You 
may choose from our catalogue any style you desire 
and we will make it to order for you from any of our 
materials. We also sell cloakings by the yard. Please 
mention THE COMPANION. We invite ladies residing 
in New York to visit our salesroom. 


THE NATIONAL CLOAK CO., 
21 Wooster Street, New York. 


Boys’ Combination Suits— 


Consisting of Double-Breasted Coat, two 
pairs of Knee Pants, and a nice .Hat—all 
made to match—out of the same piece of 
cloth—ages 4 to 15 years. 


Five Dollars! 


They are strictly all-wool—extra strongly 
made, and far superior to Combination 
Suits offered by others. 


Samples and large oo page Catalogue of Men’s 





























Only 





flats, Shoes, Furnish: 
ats, oes, Furnish- 
ing Goods, and Cloaks Sent Free! 


The Hub ucts. Chicago, Il. 


Siting o [fo Thera 


Bought over 10,000 of these Boys’ Outfits from 
us last season. We will sell 10,000 outside of Chicago 
through our Mail Order 
Department. The suits 
of these outfits ‘are the 
very best that can be 
made. They are double 
seated, they are extra 
seamed, they have the 
“can’t come off” buttons. 
Our standing offer is, if a 
boy rips one he gets a 
new suit free. With each 
suit goes an extra pair ot 
pants, a hat to match, 
and two pairs of extra 
heavy ribbed, fast black 
stockings or bicycle hose. 
The wonder part is 
the price, $5.00. 
Spmpiecs } ~ Foi eont. tn 
orderin ve sizes 0: 
and stockings. Include 50 cents for mailing charges. 
Request at same time our new Fall and Winter shop- 
ping list. You’ll quickly see how much money we can 
| Save you on all sorts of Dry Goods. Address, 


SCHLESSINGER & MAYER, 
2B CHICAGO. 


Pears’ 


If you use 
Pears’ Soap 
and live whole- 
somely _ other- 
wise, you will 
have the best 
complexion 
nature has for 
you. 














A 

MAN 

WITH V 4 
IMPERIAL WHEEL JA\\\// 

is. thrice hap y oom SS DD | 

‘ort—Speed—Safety. — or 

1 % 
Betalgeker a “shrewd. GAINS 


cycler gets our wheel. = = 
AMES & FROST COMPANY, Chicago, Il. 
See“ Imperial” Exhibit, Transportation Bid., World’s Fair. 





















Best 





Value. 
Ladies, $3.00, $2.50 and $2.00 Shoes. Best Dongola. 


W. L. Douglas Shoes are made of the best material, in all the 
latest styles, and sold by shoe dealers everywhere. 


Do You Wear Them ? 


W. L. Douglas’ name and price is stamped on the bottom before they leave the factory, to 


protect you against high prices. Doing th 


If you wish to economize in your foot wear it 
next in need. Sent by Mail, Postage Fr 





W. 
$3 S H oO E GEN cue. 


Fine Calf Dress Shoes, $3.50, $4.00 and $5.00. 

Very Sty 

Policemen’s, Farmers’ and Letter Carriers’ $3.50 
3 Shoe. Three Soles, Extension Edge. 

pee $2.50 and $2.00 Shoes for General Wear. 

Boys and Youths wear the $2.00 and $1.75 School Shoe. 


the largest advertised shoe business in the world we 
are contented with a small profit, knowing that the extra value put in W. L. Douglas Shoes 
will give a continuous increase to our business. 
makes the price to suit himself. He will charge you from $4 to $5 a pair for 
shoes of the same quality as W. L. Douglas $3.00 shoe. 
price system is the best for you, because it guarantees full value by the manufacturer, for the 
money paid, and saves thousands of dollars annually to those who wear W. L. Douglas Shoes. 


Send for Catalogue with full instructions how to order b 
ddress W. L. DOUG 
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L. DOUGLA 


Calf Shoe in the World for the Price. 


lish. 


Extra 
For 


The dealer who sells you unstamped shoes 


The stamped name and 







will pay you to examine W. L. Douglas Shoes when © 

ee, when dealers ao supply you. Take no substitute. \ 
mail. 

LAS. Box 551, Brockton, Mass. o 
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MODEL 


Send a postal card with your address for our 
84- 


WINCHESTER REPEATING ARMS CO., Winchester Ave., New Haven, Conn. 


A New Repeating 





Winchester, 


Shot Gun. 


1892 


Left hand sliding fore-arm movement. 
Easy to handle. 
Ask your dealer to show you one. 


Rapid, safe and durable. 


12 Gauge. Price $25.00. 









Page Illustrated Catalogue. 
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For the Companion. 
THE INDIAN MOTHER-IN-LAW. 


There is a common impression that codes of 
politeness and rules of etiquette are altogether 
unknown to the “rude savage,"’ as we are 
accustomed to term him. Never was a more 
thistaken notion. The Indian social code is very 
slaborate, and among its most curious rules are 
those defining the conduct which is proper as 
between a man and his wife’s mother. 

Among almost all the wild tribes the mother- 
in-law and her son-in-law are forbidden to 
speak to, or even to look at each other unless 
it is absolutely necessary, as might occur if no 
third person were present to act as a medium 
between them. 

Any infraction of this rule would render the 
guilty person a social outcast whose life in the 


THE YOUTH'S 


CO} MPANION. | Ill. 








|him to his hogan or ensth-covennt cabin and 
| spend a few days watching him at work and 


;} accompanied by his son-in-law, a young man. 


studying the process. He came down in a wagon, 


Neither knew any English, but the trader, who | 
spoke Navajo fluently, had explained fully what 
was wanted before I started, so that | felt sure 
we should get along all right together. 

The hogan was about fifteen miles out. We | 


| drove out together, the Indians giving me lessons 


tribe would be made miserable forever after. So | 


strong is this feeling that even young Indians 
who have been educated for years in the East are 


obliged, on coming back, to conform to the | 


custom in order to live on good terms with their 
people. 

Among some tribes, in the old days, the pro- 
hibition was removed as soon as a young man 
had taken scalps. But now when scalps are 
seldom taken, a man may live and die in the same 
camp With his wife’s mother without ever having 


| in their language by pointing to different objects 


and calling out their Navajo names. At last we 
came near two hogans about a hundred yards 
apart. The silversmith pointed to the farther 
one and explained that it was his house, while the 
other belonged to his son-in-law. 

The young man now got out with his gun and 
went through the sage brush in the direction of his 
cabin, with his gun ready to bag a jack-rabbit for 
supper. The silversmith and I went on to the 
other house. Here we found the whole family | 
awaiting us, including the young man’s wife with 
her baby strapped in its cradle. 

The women at once set about preparing supper. | 
While one ground the coffee between two stones, 
another mixed the flour for the bread. Meantime 
the little girl ran out and soon returned with a 
jack-rabbit which the son-in-law had shot after he 
left the wagon. The rabbit was thrown upon 
the fire just as it was, to singe the hair off, and 
then dressed for supper. 

When all was ready we sat down on sheepskins 
spread upon the ground and ate together—the 
silversmith, his wife, an unmarried daughter, a 
little girl, two little boys and the married daugh- 
ter, who sat the baby in the cradle in the 


| meantime. But the son-in-law did not appear. 


a good look at her. This is sometimes rather 


inconvenient. 

The custom was noticed by the adventurous 
Spaniard, Cabeza de Vaca, while a prisoner with 
the Indians on the coast of Texas, as far back as 
1528. He says that among these tribes, it was 
customary from the time of a girl's engagement 
to that of her marriage, that all that her future 
husband killed, either fish or game, was given to 
her to be carried to her parents’ lodge, a portion 
being afterward taken back to the groom. 

But in all this interval neither her father nor 
mother enters his house, nor can he enter theirs, 
nor the house of the children. 
they are in the direction of meeting they turn 
aside and pass at the distance of a crossbow shot 
from each other, carrying the head low the while 
and the eyes cast on the ground; for they hold it 
an impropriety to see or to speak to each other. 
But the woman has liberty to converse and 
communicate with the parents of her future 
husband. 


And if by chance | 


| at work, to talk with us and help us. 


We were a very sociable party. After every 
one had had enough the young mother took her 
baby, while the little girl took the coffee-pot, 
some bread, and a bow! of the meat and corn. 
They went over together to the other hogan, where 
the young man was waiting for his supper. 

In the morning we set up the forge in another 
deserted hogan near by; there the silversmith | 
went to work melting and polishing for my 
benefit. 

The young man came over and helped us 
put things in order. His wife came also with 
the children, and there was a great deal of 
running back and forth to the other house, but 
the mother-in-law never came near us. 

At noon the young man went to his own hogan 
while the rest of us went to our dinner, which 
was awaiting us at the other house. When we 
had eaten our share his wife brought him his 
dinner. 

Thus it was the whole time of my stay. The 
young man came down every day to where we were 
Sometimes 


| the mother-in-law came over to see how we were 


getting on, but never when her son-in-law was 


I have known several amusing instances of present. 


this custom. Once, while among the Arapahos 
making some collections for the National Museum, 


I was particularly anxious to secure a good | 
specimen of their beautiful beaded cradles. My | 
interpreter and assistant was a bright young man | 


just back from the Carlisle Indian school in Penn- 


| 


The young wife and her baby spent a great 
part of her time with her mother and generally 
assisted her and the other daughter with the | 
cooking, which was all done at that hogan. 
Sometimes she would eat with us and afterward 
take her husband his dinner at the other house, 

| 


sylvania, who spoke Cheyenne, Arapahoe and | where he was at work making a buckskin suit for 


English, with equal fluency, could set type. and | me—for Navajo men are tailors as well as 


knew a little of shorthand. 


After trying several places in vain—for as it | 


takes a long time to finish one of these cradles, | 
the mothers do not like to part with them—he | would go over to have dinner together with her 
told me that he knew of a nice one in a camp of! husband. But never by any chance did her 
Arapahos who had come in the day before. As! mother accompany her, nor did the young man | 
the family were his relatives he thought he could | enter the house where we stopped. 


easily buy it. 

Next morning we started over to the camp on 
the other side of the river. He pointed ont the 
tepee where the cradle was to be found, but when 
we were within a few steps of it he suddenly 
halted and said in a low voice: 

“I can't go into that tepee. I hear my mother- 
in-law talking there.” 

I knew the custom and so did not ask the 
reason, or attempt to argue the matter with him, 
but as this was about our last chance I inquired: 

“Well, what are we going to do about it?" 

“We'll have to wait,’ he replied. ‘I'll sit 
down and cover up my head, and you watch. As 
soon as @ woman comes out you tell me what she 
looks like.” 

So he sat down on the ground with his back to 
the tepee and his head muffled up in his blanket in 
the Indian fashion, so that only one eye could be 
seen. Isat by him and kept watch of the tepee. 
Pretty soon the door-flap was raised and a woman 
came out. I told him and he asked, without 
turning his head: 

‘**What does she look like ?”” 

“She has a scar on her forehead.” 

“That's the one. Her husband quarrelled with 
her once and threw a knife at her and it made 
that scar.” 

Then he pulled the blanket closer over his head 
and bent his face down while the woman came up 
and passed close by us, never suspecting, prob- | 
ably, that the muffled figure before her was her | 
own son-in-law, 

After she had gone some distance he cautiously 
looked up. Seeing that she was safely away he 
threw back the blanket and got up, saying, ‘‘Now | 





we may go in,”’ which we did, and succeeded in | 


buying the cradle. 
On another occasion, among the Navajos, I had | 
made arrangements with a man who was the 


| silversmiths. 


Sometimes with the little girl or the boys, she 
would take enough for all of them and they | 


It is probable that the young woman spent | 
more time than usual at our house during my | 
visit, but during that period, at least, her husband | 
was very much in the position of a_ solitary | 


exile. JAMES Mooney. 


—__-$~@e<e —____ 


SERIOUS MALADY. | 


It is a common thing at Washington to satirize | 
the industry of government clerks, who, to tell | 
the truth about them, generally have quite enough | | 
to do. But nevertheless the story is told that a 
stout, rubicund, comfortable-looking young man 
not long ago consulted a Washington physician. | fa 


“What's your occupation ?”’ asked the doctor. | 
“Clerk in the Department of Justice.’ 

“Ah; and what are your symptoms? Loss of | 
appetite one of them ?” 
“Oh, no—I eat very well. It seems to be my 
sleep that’s affected.” | 

‘“‘Lie awake when you go to bed, eh ?”’ | 

‘““No—I sleep well enough in bed.” 

The doctor opened his eyes. ‘Well, for pity’s 
sake, where else should you be troubled with 
insomnia than in bed ?”’ he asked. 

“Why, at my desk,”’ said the clerk. ‘You see 
Tcan't sleep during office hours the way I used to!” 


io 
+ 





UNINTENTIONAL. 


Harper's Bazar recalls a story connected with 
Lord Erskine’s honorary membership in the 
Fishmonger’s Company of London, many years 
| ago. 

On the occasion of his first appearance at one 
of their meetings he made an after-dinner speech. 
After his return he said to a friend, who also had | 
been at the dinner: 

*T spoke ill to-day, and stammered and hesitated 
| in the opening. 

“You certainly floundered,”” was the reply, 
“but I thought you did so on purpose, out of 





original silver-worker in his tribe to go out with | compliment to the fishmongers.”’ 


SHORTHAND FEIVATE seuooy, YOR ‘Court, Boston. 


Worcester (Mass.) Polytechnic 


SHORTHAN 





) Special to Ladies, 


QF, DOCK REEEING BY MAIL. 
G. CHAFFEE, Oswego, N. 
Send postal card for our “a: book of 
valuable receipts by Mrs. Carrie M. 
Dearborn, late principal of the Boston 
Cooking School. Sent Free. 


AVERY LACTART COMPANY, 


169 Devonshire St., Boston. 


Fall 
Furniture. 


We have made a special effort to have our 


New Styles of Furniture 


| for the Fall Trade as attractive as possible. Our 





Individual — given; positions secure cd when 
competent; trial free; apply now; limited number 
of pupils. Mrs. Cook, principal. Zerms Moderate. 


Boston School of Oratory. 


| 
Twenty-first 4? op pens Oct. 2 in its elegant new rooms, 
Harcourt Hall, Bay. Send ate e —~ to | 

MOSES 4 RU E BROWN, M. A., Boston, Mass. | 


BosTON, 231 Marlborough Street. 
Miss Weeks and Miss Lougee’s 
Home and Day School for Girls will open Oct.3. Junior, 


Senior and College Preparatory Departments. Address, 
Miss LOUGEE. 


Colby Academy, New Lonpoy, N. H. 

Health and Education in a beautiful aoe England | 
town. Five complete courses of study, Steam heat in 
all the buildings. Fine gymnasium. $200 a year. ah 
fora catalogue. Rev. GEO. W. GILE, President. 


BURLINGTON, Vt. 
The Bishop Hopkins Hall. 


A school for young women. 
Rev. Lucius M. Harpy, A. M., Principal. 























WORCESTER, Mass. 


Institute offers Five Courses of Study, viz: in Chem 
istry, Civil, Electrical and Mechanical Engineering, 
and a General Scientific Course. For catalogue address 
Institute, or H. T. FULLER, President. 


THE 


RECKERS & BRADFORD 


COMMERCIAL SCHOOL, 


48 Boylston St., Boston. 


rom, wntea tet many. NEW Columbia 
Parlor Suite 


Bookkeeping, Penmanship, Shorthand, Type-w riting, 
is a marvel of beauty and is admired by all who 





ete. Individual instruction. Graduates aided to em- 
ployment. Call or send for prospectus. 





Under the title of 


“FRIDAY 2 O'CLOCK” 


will be given a Series of Free Lectures on Character 
Building and topics of the day Friday afternoons at the 
close of school, to pupils and friends of the 


Dining-Room Furniture 
Burdett College of Business and Shorthand, 


in Commercial Hall, Burdett College Building, 6% | js the best we have ever shown. 
Washington Street, Boston, Mass. | 


have seen it. Our line of solid quartered oak 


Sideboards 





of many designs. 


Dining Tables in great 





Typewriting, Book , : 
| one ay at ‘ee variety and Chairs to match. 
| BOSTON — 
Receeidheie Chamber Sets 


1 Beacon Street, 
(Corner of Tremont St.,) 
Boston, Mass. ‘ . 
Indwidual atlention. —Thor- of more than 100 different styles. Six large 
ough instruction. Cire. Sree. b . : . : k 
Students assisted to positions. | floors filled with fashionable Furniture and fine 


Open now. 
NEW STUDIO 


COWLES’ BUILDING, 


145 Dartmouth St., Boston. 


ART SCHOOL. 


nstructors: Ross Turner, Ernest L. Major, Joseph | | buying public of New England and therefore 
pe Camp, George Brewster, Ernest G. Goodhue, Mercy 
A. Bailey, Annie E. Riddle, F. M. Cowles have made our 
The Eleventh Year of this well- established School . 
opens October 2. Superior in equipment and in ar prices very low. 
rangement for convenience and comfort. Modelled 
after the best Parisian Schools. Full courses in Draw 
ing and Painting, ine luding Still Life and Water-Colors 
tention to Life Studies, Portraiture and Il 
Class in Modelling. 


Students have free access to the galleries of the A McA th & C 
jo amray EG Wg Begin at any time. For } ons e r ur 0., 
lars address as above. F. M. COWLES. 

16 to 26 Cornhill, Boston. 


2 Doors from Washington St. 








| Stylish Carpets. 


We want to continue being popular with the 


goods first-class and made the 











Neuralgia. 


Oh, how many have it! 





Perhaps you do. 
It can be relieved by the simple remedy 





Perfectly Harmless. 


| Contain no opiates— Always effective—Easily taken 
Better than pills— Dissolve in the weakest stomach—A 
scientific preparation superior to any other. 
QUICK — EFFECTIVE — SAFE. 
Send Postal for Sample. 





BOSTON. 
Largest & Most Successful in the World.| PYRO-FEBRIN CO., Northampton, Mass. 





























Will Re-open Tuesday, Sept. 5th. | aS owe 
How this picture reminds us of the little round 
THE COURSE OF STUDY is t} 1 ) » 
yi SE . Ss J yY is thorough, com- | 
plete and practical. Pupils are fitted for the duties bottle in the old medicine chest, and as we 4 
and work of every-day have seen it on the shelf in the country store. 5 
HE FAC ULTY _ es a list of more than ( 
| twenty teachers and assistants, elected with special ' 2 
ference to UES iency in each department. 
THE DE was , ae young people of both sexes, 
full of (fad. oud 2 
THE DISCI PLINE is of the highest order and ) 
includes waluante business lesson } 
THE PATRONAGE is the largest of any Com- | 
mercial School in the world. | 
THE REPUTATION of_this school for eriginal 
fy and leadership and as the Standard Institution ( 
of its kind is ponerally. acknowledgec , 
THE SCHOOL BUILDING is centrally located in th 
and ay sel (Oo. e 
Irpose SE. _bherthand, Type. Writing, ( 
4 y a 0 Cap ¢ ‘ ay 3 te BI as 
r msinn a c rrespondence may be uken as a , Homes & Stores 
SITUA ATIONS in Business Houses furnished 4 
its pupils complete the varied inducements to attend | ) of 
this Cy ‘ a — ) 
‘or Prospectus (sent free) address, 
J. W. BLAISDELL, Sec’y, ) New England. 
608 Washington St., Boston, Mass. ; 
1 it Such a record among the peopie and deal- 
GREASE, Castilian eine ers speaks with no uncertain sound for 
rom W oollen. C Clothing the real worth of this well-known remedy. 
FRESH PAINT soa Carpets. Highly re 
commended for cleaning | ) For Croup it has been to the mother 
leaded windows and pt ron “ 
< AND INK removing | paint from what the “‘life-boat’’ is to the shipwrecked 
window glass nai nail . we wan 
Ask your Druggist for it. Sample bottle by mail 20 cts. sailor,—the first means of safety, and there- 
F. C. LORD, Agent, W. Roxbury, Mass. ‘ fore always close at hand. ( 
. ) For Coughs and Colds it always brings 
The Strongest relief in dispelling the disease and assisting { 
Purest Extracts to the normal healthy condition. ) 
of Natural Fruits. ) . 
) Contains no opium— Perfectly safe. ) 
Think of them. ) Price 35c. Sold by all Druggists. ) 
Ask forty thom. |) CHAS. B. KINGSLEY, Proprietor, Northampton, Mass. 
A Trial ) A Lame Rack or a Pain in the side cured by using 
2 , ) Dr. Hooker’s Porous Plaster. By mail 16e. 
proves their 
worth. “The Best Plaster Made.” 
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Stoves, Heating Apparatus, Etc. 








The Richmond 
Steam and Hot Waiter 


Heaters. 


ESPECIALLY ADAPTED TO THE 


Heating of Homes. 





deviedl ; 
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Made wholly of Cast Iron—Absolutely safe in use—Simple and 
Economical in operation—Greatest range of capacities and prices 
—Suitable for Cottage or Palace—Reputation fully established. 


Send for Descriptive Matter and Information. 
Address, 


THE RICHMOND STOVE COMPANY, 


Norwich, Conn. 





The Highest Grade Cooking Apparatus. 
Made in all the Desirable Styles and Sizes, and can be had for either Wood or Coal. 


GLENWOOD 
-RANGES » a 


AND 


*HEATERS 


p) 


{ FINEST IN THE WORLD. TWO GOLD MEDALS. 


If your Dealer does not keep these Ranges, send us his name on a postal card 
and we will send you our handsome book that will tell you all about stoves. 


«¢ WEIR STOVE COMPANY, Taunton, Mass. } 


Three-Fifths of a Ton of Coal 


wl 
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Per room kept the 25 
rooms of this house at 70° 
all winter. 

Fifteen tons of coal in 
all, and every room at 70° 
all the time ! 

It was done with a Hub 
Hot-Water Heater—the 
most powerful apparatus 
_ ever made. Send for 
‘special book, entitled 

Hot-Water Heating. 

It gives in its 24 pages 
a full explanation of the 
principles of Hot-Water Heating, together with all the practical data necessary to 
guide one in making choice of an apparatus. Mailed free on receipt of your address. 


SMITH & ANTHONY COMPANY, 


BOSTON, 48 to 54 Union Street. NEW YORK, 54 Beekman Street. CHICAGO, 217 Lake Street. 


HILL’S CHAMPION ODORLESS 
Steam Cooker. 


This famous Cooker has all the latest im- 
provements. These include the Lock Cover — 
a feature which every housewife will appreciate, 
a water-joint around cover, a Tube that carries 
away all odor and surplus steam and an Adjust- 
able Partition by which boiling and steam cook- 
ing can be done at the same time. Can be 
used on any size stove, or over oil or gas stoves. 

Mrs. Henry Ward Beecher once wrote: “I 
have had the Hill Champion Steam and Odor- 
less Cooker in use some weeks. It is destined 
to make home duties (especially those belonging 
to the kitchen) much less oppressive. It will 
also prepare food more properly, and in a less 
time, than any contrivance I have yet seen.” 











Sent by express, charges to be paid by the receiver, on receipt of $2.00. 


PERRY MASON & CO., Boston, Mass, 


Publishers of The Youth’s Companion, 
201 Col 


olumbus Avenue. 








QWWWYWZ Your Wife will tell you one of her 


Ss BG 5 worst trials was to polish her stove. 


ZONES 
Is ready to use, applied with a cloth. 
Little Labor, No Dust, No Odor. 


The Best and most economical in 


"You 5h ZAIN 


You Should Get It for Her. The Modern Stove Polish. 
J. L. PRESCOTT & COMPANY, North Berwick, Maine. 


Wy 


Says the dust and dirt would fly 
over everything until she tried 
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ENTILATION 





Hi 
EALTH VITALITY 


§ Four essentials to the comfort 
and well-being of every family 
are best secured by using the 


BOSTON 


| MAGE HEATER 


as made for WARM AIR ONLY or 
in combination with HOT WATER. 
Descriptive Circulars FREE. 


Examine our new Range, “THE MAGEE GRAND.” 
Lt is meeting with wonderful success. Address, 


MAGEE FURBAGE CO ht! Rirse's so sin st. batee, Mas. 
242 Water St., New York; 86 Lake St., Chicago. 























WHITE, WARNER & CO.,TAUNTON, MASS. 





When in Want of a First-Class Range 
Send for our Souvenir. 





MAILED FREE. 


Household 


Stoves and Ranges. 


«The World’s Only Best.” 





WHITE, WARNER & COMPANY, Manufacturers, 
_ Taunton, Mass. 


Winthrop Furnaces 
Are the Best Heaters. . _ 


No gas can possibly escape from the 
Winthrop Furnace, or dust get into the 
hot-air chambers, as the Radiator is made 
of Wrought Iron, riveted perfectly tight, 
so that all poisonous gases pass off through 
the smoke-pipe. 

To secure durability, the lower section 
enclosing the fire-pot is made of Cast Iron. 


















We will give a Solid Sterling Silver 


Scarf Pin Free, 


of the fashionable Sword Pattern, to all who will send 
us the address of any one who is building a house. 


Only costs a Postal Card to try. 


Dighton Furnace Company, 


North Dighton, Mass. 


